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AN ENGLISH RIVER DRYING UP 


B. P. Junior—Wolf Cub 



Peter Baden-Powell, the Chief Scout’s little son, is following splendidly In his father’s foot¬ 
steps. Although only eight years old, he is already a Wolf-Cub, and is here seen cooking his 
breakfast over a Are of sticks in camp 


WIRELESS TAKES A 
BIG LEAP FORWARD 

CONVERSATION THROUGH 
SPACE 

How Two Telephones Were 
Linked Up in Two Countries ' 

THE DAY THAT WILL COME 

By a Wireloss Expert 

One. after, another the wireless dreams 
come true. A great new chapter has 
just been opened at Marconi House. 

December 18 will always be remem¬ 
bered among electrical engineers as the 
day when, in the year 1921, the ordinary 
telephone was linked up with wireless 
between England and the Continent. 
We have spoken to the Continent 
before, of course, along the submarine 
cable ; we have also spoken by wire¬ 
less telephone. But never before has 
there been a direct wireless telephone 
conversation like this between England 
and Holland. 

Bridge of Wireless 

In all previous wireless conversations 
the. talk has been broadcast—that is to 
say, , all the listening world could hear. 
You could never ask for a particular 
person and talk to him alone. And, 
even with broadcast conversations, the 
wireless listener could only . reply by 
moving to another instrument and 
making- technical adjustments, so that, 
in practice, free conversation by wire¬ 
less has always been extremely' difficult. 
You could never talk by wireless as on an 
ordinary telephone, with perfect free¬ 
dom for both speakers to break in 
upon one another. - 

What has happened now is that it has 
been made possible to converse on two 
ordinary telephones, in two different 
countries, with a wireless bridge be¬ 
tween. That is a very great achieve¬ 
ment, and must lead in time to the day 
when we shall pick up our telephone 
and talk to anywhere in the world. 

Talking Over the North Sea 

The ordinary trunk line was used in 
the recent experiments,-from London 
to Southwold,' on the East coast. At 
Southwold the telephonic currents were 
made to control a valve, which, in turn, 
impressed the speech on the wireless 
currents issued from the Southwold 
Marconi station. . - 

. Wireless took the -speech across the 
.North Sea to Zandvoort in less than a 
thousandth of a second, and the wireless 
radiations received at Zandvoort set up 
corresponding currents in a new land 
telephone line, which conveyed the 
speech to Amsterdam. 

Let us see exactly what happens in 
this wonderful transference from a mouth 
in London to an ear in Amsterdam. The 
words from the speaker in London pro¬ 
duce air waves, which strike a metal 
drum close to some granules of carbon 
through which an electric current is 
flowing. The vibrations of the voice 


cause' the drum to vibrate and to press 
the carbon granules closer together, so 
rendering it more or less easy for the 
current to flow through them. . 

This, of course, - makes variations in 
the strength of the current, and these 
variations flow through the telephone 
line to . Southwold, and through an 
electro-magnet, near which is an iron 
drum, or disc. - 

The variations that occur in the 
current cause the magnet to vary in 
strength, so that the iron „drum is 
attracted now more and now less 
strongly to it, and is thereby made to 
vibrate. The vibrations of the drum set 
the air in motion, and reproduce the very 
sounds made by the speaker in London. 

" At Southwold the process is repeated ; 
the telephone soun’ds are magnified by 
means of a valve, and converted into 
loud speech. The speech waves are once 
again converted into electricity, and the 
variations in the strength of the current 
are made to cause corresponding varia¬ 
tions in the strength of the stream of 
wireless waves travelling from the South¬ 
wold aerial across the sea to the 
aerial at Zandvoort. 


Here, again, the waves of varying 
strength are made to vibrate a telephone 
drum, which, in turn, sets the air in 
vibration, and so reproduces the sounds 
of the original .voice. ; 

All this happens in the thousandth 
part of a second," so that the man at 
Zandvoort, or at Amsterdam, hears 
every word as it Is uttered by the 
speaker in England. 

One great advance was made in‘ the 
recent experiments, an advance that 
represents years of patient work. The 
two people, one at each end of the line, 
could speak to one another quite freely. 

Formerly it has been necessary for 
one person to speak, and then stop 
and switch over from speaking to re¬ 
ceiving, it being impossible to speak or 
listen without changing over the appara¬ 
tus. The miracle has now been accom¬ 
plished of using the wireless telephone 
like an ordinary telephone—to carry on 
an ordinary conversation without any 
changing over from transmitting to 
receiving devices. 

In other words, the key has been 
found to the problem of carrying on ordin¬ 
ary conversation ,by wireless. 


RIVER LOSES 16 MILES 

NATURE CUTS OFF THE 
WATER SUPPLY 

Serious Result of the Great 
Drought 

WHAT DARWIN SAW 

An English river has been shortened 
by 16 miles, not by an engineering feat 
but by Nature herself, who has cut off 
the supply. 

Many people seem to think that the 
difficulties caused by last summer's 
drought have passed away, and that 
there is plenty of water available ; but 
Lord De e borough, who presided at a 
meeting of the Thames Conservancy 
Board theother day, reminds us that the 
position 'is still very serious. We hat! 
only half the rain we needed in 1921. 

The little rain we have had in recent 
weeks does not seem to have helped 
very much, and the returns for October 
showed that the daily average flow ol 
water in the Thames at Teddington was 
only 288 million gallons instead of. 1010 
million gallons,’ the average of the past 
ten years. /.In other words’, the Thames 
contains only a quarter of the water it 
should contain now, ■' " - ' 

River’s Strange Trick 

It was of the very greatest importance, 
urged Lord Desborough, that every 
drop of water should be conserved, for 
the drought was still going on, and if 
we did not soon get rain it was. quite 
possible that certain districts would 
become uninhabitable. ■ 

One of the oddest results of the 
drought is that the River Rennet, which 
runs into the Thames near Reading, has 
become 16 miles shorter. than it was. 
Even since the middle of November it 
has shrunk four miles. 

We have heard of our rivers getting 
low in a drought, but for an English 
river to grow shorter—to have its head 
or its tail cut off—is certainly something 
rare. Yet it is not quite new, for Dar¬ 
win, in his Naturalist’s Voyage Round 
the World; tells of an even stranger oc¬ 
currence in North Chili, where he found 
a river that actually grew shorter in the 
daytime and longer each night. 

; Darwin’s Ride on a Mule 

Darwin was riding on a mule to the 
Copiapo Valley, and on his way he came 
one evening to another valley in which 
was a stream with very little water; he 
described it as “ merely damp.” But 
following it up as the evening wore on, 
he gradually came to a good supply of 
water in the bed, and then he discovered 
that every night the stream, not being 
so quickly evaporated and absorbed as 
during the daytime, contained more 
water and actually flowed a league lower 
down the valley than it did by day. 

1 Were it not on the authority of so accu - 
rate an observer as Darwin we might be 
excused for doubting so extraordinary 
a story. But it shows what a vast 
amount of water goes off in evaporation. 
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NORMAN ANGELL 

THE MAN WHO WAS 
RIGHT 

Thinker Who Told the World 
What Would Happen 

THE NEW BOOK ON THE PEACE 

The Fruits of Victory. By Norman Angell. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Amid all the confusion of politics in 
Europe the fact stands out as clear as 
noon that the Great War that has 
ruined the world might have been pre¬ 
vented if a handful of people had 
listened to one thinking man. 

That man is Norman Angell, who a 
dozen years ago sent the Editor of the 
C.X. a copy of a book that nobody 
would read, but which millions have 
read since then. It was The Great 
Illusion; and it is not too much to say 
that if the Prime Ministers and War 
Ministers of two or three nations had 
understood the truth in this book the 
ghastly events of the last seven years 
would never have taken place. 

The Great Illusion 

The Great Illusion which Norman 
Angell pointed out to the world was the 
illusion that war can accomplish a great 
purpose. It is not true that he set out 
to prove that war is impossible ; that 
statement was invented for him by the 
shallow 1 critics of his book. 

Norman Angell never did believe that 
war is impossible ; it was because war 
was fearfully possible that he wrote his 
book to point out how vain and stupid 
war is. He knew what the War Men 
did not know—that war means ruin for 
those who win as well as for those who 
lose ; and he tried his best to convert the 
world to his belief, and so to stop war. 

Neither is it true to say that Norman 
Angell looks out upon the world as a 
mere materialist, thinking of nothing but 
trade. The truth is that, years before he 
wrote The Great Illusion, Air. Angell 
wrote his book in another form, basing 
his exposure of the vanity of war on 
moral grounds. But nobody read his 
book, and then, determined that he 
would be heard, Mr. Angell wrote his 
argument out again, exposing war on 
economic grounds. 

War and Its Consequences 

He hoped that a world which would 
not listen for the sake of its soul might 
listen for the sake of its pocket, and he 
was right. Millions of people read his 
book. It ran into large editions in a 
dozen or twenty countries ; it was 
talked about in clubs and schools and 
colleges and parliaments; preachers 
preached about it, debating societies 
debated about it; the'papers praised it or 
denounced it as it suited them. The 
day of Norman Angell came. 

But the Great War came too. A hand¬ 
ful of kings and their accomplices set out 
to bolster up their thrones over half the 
world, and the consequences have been 
what they have been, what Norman 
Angell said they would be. 

Peace Still Halts 

And now Norman Angell has given 
us another book, The Fruits of Victory. 
It shows us the pitiful causes of the 
terrible state of the world ; it shows us 
how ignorance in high places has put us 
where we are, how the folly of politicians 
has ruined the lives of millions, how pre¬ 
judice and wrong thinking have turned 
the War to end War into a sort of Peace 
to end Peace. He shows once more 
how stupid it is to think that military 
power can lead to happiness. The Allies 
are undoubted masters of the world 
today, and what a world it is ! They 
have almost all the military power there 
is, and it avails them nothing. 

Norman Angell shows us in this new 
book how the old ideas that led to the 
war are still preventing peace, and he 
tells us what we must do to end this 
state of things and bring peace back 
again. “The C.N. agrees with him, and 
has been preaching his doctrine week by 
Continued in the next column 
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THE RAT PEST 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Four Ways of Stopping a 
Nuisance 

A GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 

The Ministry of 'Agriculture has a 
War Department; it has a special branch 
at Mount Pleasant, London, told off to 
kill rats. 

So great is the rat plague that it costs 
the country millions .of pounds a year, 
and it is more than worth while to spend 
some thousands to Tight: it; ‘The com¬ 
mon rat is the brown-rat which invaded" 
Europe 300 years ago, and, being much 
stronger arid fiercer than its predecessor, 
the black rat, has ^largely destroyed that 
creature. The pet white rat is a variety 
of the original European black rat. 

Killing rats is a-difficult business, for 
we everywhere make-honies for them in 
our buildings, cellars; ships, and sewers, 
and as we store, fpQd for ourselves we' 
make stores for rajari The vermin thus 
thrive on map’s; provision of comforts 
for himself. ..; 

Half the battle is preventing the rat 
from getting access to our food. The 
mouse is another gentleman who profits 
byt our., home and store making, and 
there are some 150..varieties of rats and' 
mice' iii the world. ■' 

The Rat Destruction Department de¬ 
scribes four methods of rat killing— 
hunting, trapping, the. use of a virus, 
and poisoning. The first does not 
amount to much, and trapping is diffi¬ 
cult because the rat is so artful. 

Rat virus is a preparation of germs 
fed to the vermin ,'.on bait. The germs 
are said to be innocuous to other ani¬ 
mals and to man, but it is by no means 
certain that this is so, and the Rat De¬ 
partment does not favour the method. 

This leaves poisoning, which is a nasty 
business at the best. The .Rat Depart; 
ment prepares poisoned baits ready for 
use, and is ready and anxious to help 
those troubled with the pest. It is a 
public duty to exterminate rats, and 
everyone who tolerates them is a nuis¬ 
ance to his neighbours. 

RIVIERA FLOWERS 
To London in War Wagons 

The scheme for using the Channel 
Ferry for-helping the traffic in flowers 
between the, Riviera and London ' ap¬ 
pears to have been a great success, and, 
at the request of 7000 flower-growers 
on the French Riviera, the railways are 
planning to run special wagons, which 
will keep the flowers fresh on their long 
journey to the London market. . : 

The new kind of vehicle is .the wagon 
that vised to -carry frozen meat during 
the war, and it . was so devised that it 
was possible to keep the meat at a low 
temperature. As the flowers, however, 
require more warmth, the wagons have 
been altered so as to keep the tempera¬ 
ture about 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Experiments with the new wagons, 
have been made in- the last few weeks 
with violets, sent from . Hyeres,' and 
before long the flowers will be coming 
direct from the Riviera to London in 
their new carriages. V ... , . 

Continued from the previous column 
week ; and slowly the truth is dawning 
in men’s minds and 'spreading through 
the world. We must get rid of our little 
ideas about nations, about armies, about 
empires ; we must- remember that we 
live on a planet, and that mankind is 
like one great -machine -in which the 
wheels go round if every part is fit and 
well, but break down if any part is broken. 

Looking- back we see that Norman 
Angell was right, and we know.that he 
is right in looking forward. He is right 
because his books are true;. He was 
right when he pointed out for us all the 
Great Illusion that-was leading tb War ; 
he is right-in pointing out-the Great 
Reality that alone can bring us peace. 
We should like to see this book sent 
everywhere, for it sows the seed of a 
wiser and happier world. 
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, A woman is living at Bermondsey 
whose father ' saw Nelson shot at 
Trafalgar. 

A Brooklyn-shoemaker has become a 
brigadierig'enefal in the Bolshevik army 
in Russia. ----- -: 

A man has lately died at Perth, the 
capital" of West Australia, after living 
there 91 years.' Lie leaves 90 descendants. 

Australian newspapers report that a 
motor-car in one of the cities lias been 
held up for two hours by a swarm of bees. 

A Famous Composer 

The famous French composer Saint- 
Saens has died, suddenly at Algiers. 
He was a great figure in the world of 
music,, . .. 

A Hundred Centuries Old 

Remnants of whales supposed to have 
lived 10,000 years ago are said to have 
been dug up on a farm near Peter¬ 
borough. • 

Back Numbers 

It would be a great kindness if readers 
would send back numbers of the C.N. to 
Croydon Mental Hospital, 'Upper War- 
lingham, Surrey. 


Wireless for Police 

The Chicago and Paris police are 
having their motor-cars and patrol 
wagons equipped with wireless, which will 
keep them in touch with headquarters. 

The Blue Pimpernel 

A Glamorganshire reader informs the 
Hampshire reader who found a blue 
pimpernel that she has found them in 
Cardiganshire near the much-visited 
Parson’s Bridge.' 

How to Do Business 

A business man with interests in many 
countries has taken an aeroplane at 
Lympne for a 1000-mile business flight. 
He will visit Algiers, Sicily, Athens, and 
Constantinople. 

100 Million Teeth Drawn 

An authority on British dentistry 
declares that a hundred million teeth 
have been extracted from living -people 
in the United Kingdom and 200 million 
more are decayed. 

A Swan Goes for a Walk 


A swan from the Thames left the river 
at Blackfriars Bridge the other day, and 
enjoyed a short walk in and out of. the 
traffic before it was' captured and re¬ 
turned to the river. 

Work for a Million 

Mr. Ford has suggested a scheme to 
the American Government by which he 
would give employment to a million men. 
He Vvould extract nitrates from the air 
to fertilise the Southern cotton fields.. 

Concrete Roads 

Many miles of concrete roads are 
being built in Minnesota at a cost of 
£15,000 a- mile. These roads are largely 
for the use of tourists, and are wide 
enough for three motors to run abreast. 

Seeing the World 

Two children have just left Liverpool 
with their ■ mother who are travelling 
for their education. Their-home is at 
Durban in South Africa, and by the 
time they return they will have travelled 
over 40,000 miles. 

The Celluloid Danger 

The great danger, of celluloid was seen 
at Sheffield the other day, when a’ huge 
heap of celluloid rubbish was flung into 
the corporation furnace. A huge flame 
shot up and lit the roof, and the fire 
brigade had to be called in. 

Population of a Gooseberry 

A scientist has succeeded in calcu¬ 
lating the number of bacteria in certain 
fruits. He found a million in half apound 
of gooseberries, eight millions in half a 
pound of grapes, , and twelve million on 
half a pound of cherries. 

Health and Quiet 

The licensing-sessions for London are 
just .'over. -They cover a district of 
4,500,000 people, and for over 4,000,000 
the public-houses are to close at ten 
p.111. For the' rest the hour is eleven. 
This is a great victory for a healthy 
and quiet London. 
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THE CHARLOCK IN 
THE CORNFIELD 

A Clever Machine to Kill It 

Wild mustard, or charlock, - as the 
country folk call it, is a sturdy weed 
which makes itself only too familiar 
to the farmer. 

It appears like magic on cultivated 
and uncultivated ground, and its four- 
petalled yellow flowers sweep over the 
countryside. It is a hardy annual which 
sows itself with a success that makes 
it difficult to cope with. “ One year's 
seeding, seven years' weeding,” says the 
farmer in Kent when he talks of char- 
lock. It costs British agriculture an' 
enormous sum, for to ” top ” charlock 
by hand costs eight shillings an acre. 

Now somebody has invented a clever 
machine to ,reduce the charlock tax. It 
consists of strong steel cutting wires 
mounted between the two wheels by 
which the. machine travels. The wires 
are held taut, revolve with the axle, 
and are geared up to revolve rapidly. 
Thus they act as cutters. 

As the machine moves along the taut 
wire deals the charlock stem a heavy- 
blow, so that it is shattered at the cut. 
Then the plant bleeds and dies. 

The corn growing with the charlock is 
not hurt because, unlike the weed, -it 
bends to the blow, and the wire passes 
it by uninjured. The new process is 
said to cost only two shillings per acre. 


THE POILU 
And the 500-Franc Note 

A_ well-known Russian journalist in 
Paris has just, had an interesting ex¬ 
perience. 

Having gone to meet a friend at the 
Gare du Nord, he took him home in a 
taxi, but .when the moment to pay the 
fare came Mr. Souvarine noticed that 
he had not enough change about him. 
After searching their pockets, however, 
he and his friend ended by making up 
the fare. 

Meanwhile a 500-franc note dropped 
unnoticed on the pavement, and the 
journalist did not discover the loss 
before the following day. 

Mr. Souvarine, who had no hope of 
finding notes lost in the street, never 
thought of making inquiries about it, 
but his wife questioned the concierge, 
who answered : 

“ What good news ! Well, early in 
the morning a young soldier rqng the 
bell to deposit here a 500-franc note that 
he had picked up in front of the house. 
Here it is.” 

“ And what about the poilu ? ” in¬ 
quired Madame. 

‘‘The poilu? Oh, he. left without 
more ado I ” 

And why not ? Was not the poilu 
the man who saved France by his 
courage ? And why' should he not 
now save his great name by his honesty ? 

All the same, we like this story greatly. 

A PEARL COMES TO LUNCH 
Surprise in a Restaurant 

A remarkable thing happened the 
other day in a Faris restaurant. 

, A lady enjoying some oysters suddenly 
uttered a cry that was not of fright nor 
of joy, but rather a cry of stupefaction. 
“ What is this ? ” she exclaimed, as she 
pointed to a little round, white thing 
on her plate.- 

“ It is a pearl,” said one of-her friends 
after further examination. The lady 
raised her hand to her necklace, but 
was pleased to find that no pearl could 
have dropped from it. 

As we all know, pearls come from 
oysters, and the evident explanation of 
the prize was that a pearl-producing 
oyster had chanced to mix with common 
ones. A happy hazard, which rejoiced 
the whole party, especially' the lady 1 
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THE LAUGHING 
LONDON BOYS 

AMAZING COURAGE OF 
CITY YOUTHS 

The Wonderful History Behind 
Their Great Deeds 

A GENERAL’S TRIBUTE 

We are justly proud of our sturdy 
English yeomen, but a great soldier and 
a wise man. Lord Horne, was not long 
ago reminding us what we owe to Lon¬ 
don lads in particular and city lads in 
general. 

Lord Horne declares it remarkable 
that in the Great War our city lads, 
quite unpractised in warfare, were able 
to hold their own against the trained 
forces of other nations. 

General Horne rightly says that this 
speaks highly for the stuff of which 
Britons are made and for the strength of 
British character. 

There is a really wonderful history 
behind the deeds of our city lads. Are 
not our very liberties as a nation founded 
upon'the laughing valour of the boys of 
England ? It was the train-bands which 
made it possible for England to van¬ 
quish the tyrant Charles Stuart; it was 
the train-bands which saved Hampden 
from being torn to pieces by the crea¬ 
tures of Charles. 

Boys to the Rescue 

Who were the train-bands ? They 
were trained bands of London appren¬ 
tices, the apprentices and journeymen of 
drapers, tailors, and other shopkeepers, 
gallant-hearted boys who, at the alarm 
cry of “ Clubs, clubs ! ” threw aside cap 
and apron, seized truncheon and quarter- 
staff, and poured forth into the city 
streets to whack order into the lawless 
and humility into the tyrannous. 

Citizens of London were the officers of 
the lads, who were brigaded into 12 
regiments of foot and two of horse, and 
■ led by shopkeepers as captains and 
aldermen as colonels. Wild and larkish 
troops at times they were, we may be sure, 
but they were in grim earnest in making 
ready for the Armada ; and squires and 
knights of the shires came up to learn drill 
• and tactics from these cheery London lads. 

The Stand for Liberty 

National affairs came to a desperate 
crisis when Charles the First sought to 
override all our'institutions and make 
himself a despot, and 

Up then rose the ’prentices all, 

Living in London, both proper and tall. 

They sided with Parliament and 
People. They kept London for Cromwell 
and liberty. And they did more than 
that. These high-hearted ’prentice lads 
made a magnificent inarch to Gloucester, 
and relieved the beleaguered city from 
the forces of the king. 

They had advanced beyond clubs and 
truncheons. They showed then, as 
their descendants showed under the eyes 
of Lord Horne in France and Flanders, 
that they could adapt themselves to any 
weapon and any method of warfare. 

Saving the Army 

Old Lord Clarendon, a Royalist histor¬ 
ian, wrote this of their part at Newbury: 

“ The London Trained Bands behaved 
themselves to wonder, and were in truth 
the preservation of that army that day, 
for they stood as a bulwark and rampire 
to defend the rest. When their wings of 
horse were scattered and dispersed they 
kept their ground so steadily that, 
though Prince Rupert himself led up the 
choice horse td charge them, and endured 
their storm of small shot/he could make 
no impression upon their stand of pike." 

Such were the London lads in the 
crucial days of the seventeenth century. 
When we hear that the city lads of the 
.twentieth century showed themselves as 
[valorous In the field, we realise that they 
do but inherit the spirit and traditions of 
the splendid lads of other days and deeds. I 


ON THE BANKS OF THE MIGHTY AMAZON 




Natives weaving their baskets in a village of the Upper Amazon 



A colony of egrets with twenty or thirty nests in a single tree 


Egrets on the ground in the primeval forest 

The mighty Amazon, containing a quarter of all the fresh water of the globe, is at present a 
little-known river, but Brazil proposes to utilise its mighty force, and is making a survey for 
this purpose. These photographs were taken recently on the banks of the great river 



An adventurous tapir swims across the river 


REBEL’S GRANDSON 

STORY OF CANADA’S NEW 
PRIME MINISTER 

Grandfather Who Fled Across 
the American Border 

CHANGES OF TIME 

With the return of the Liberals to 
power in Canada their leader, Mr. 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, now 
becomes the Canadian Prime Minister. 

Behind him lies an interesting story 
of family development, a story that is 
brought to the minds of all born 
Canadians by his Christian name, for he 
is the grandson of a politician who for 
more than a third of a century—1S24 to 
1858—was in the midst of the public 
strife that made Canada independent. 

William Lyon Mackenzie was a Filc- 
shire Scot who emigrated to Canada at 
the age of 25, and, when he had settled 
down, did not like the way the country 
was governed. 

The Family Party 

The State now called Quebec was then 
called Lower Canada, and was chiefly 
French in race, as it is still. The present 
Ontario was then called Upper Canada, 
and was largely Scottish by immigration 
and American by descent. That is to 
say, many American loyalists, who 
declined to accept the United States 
Republic after the War of Independence, 
crossed td Canada to remain within the 
British Empire. 

But, as newcomers poured in, they 
began to resent the perpetual power of 
the old settlers, whom they nicknamed 
the Family Party. Starting a newspaper, 
William Lyon Mackenzie became, in 
1824, the leader of the discontented new¬ 
comers. and was elected to the local par¬ 
liament. But, on the ground that lie 
published in his paper the proceedings in 
Parliament without being authorised to 
do so. Parliament turned him out of the 
House five times, and five times the con¬ 
stituency re-elected him. Finally, the 
Government would not issue a writ for 
an election in his constituency. 

Raising a Revolt 

Mackenzie, everyone now allows, was 
right in a large degree in what he aimed 
at, but he was very violent in his 
methods, and when he was defeated at 
the polls he declared for a Canadian 
Republic, and raised an armed rebellion 
in connection with a similar movement 
in Lower Canada. 

These revolts were easily crushed, anil 
Mackenzie fled into the United States, 
and there continued to carry on his little 
war. But the United States Government 
seized him for breaking their neutrality 
laws and sentenced him to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 

When he returned from the States 
after his imprisonment he changed his 
views about republicanism and settled 
down to quieter methods. 

There is no doubt that his strong 
action, calling attention to the evils that 
had crept into the Canadian system of 
government, had a good effect. Indeed, 
the British Government, to a consider¬ 
able extent, supported his views in 
principle, and quietly acted on them. 

Coming Statesman 

ITis son-in-law, John King, K.C., was 
a strong defender of the old rebel, and 
now John King’s son, William Lyon 
Mackenzie’s grandson, becomes, at the 
comparatively early age of 47, Prime- 
Minister of Canada. 

Mr. King has had wide experience 
both in Canadian politics and in prac¬ 
tical government. He was Minister of 
Labour under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
last leader, of the Canadian Liberal 
party, and he has done excellent work 
in preventing strikes by his wise counsel. 

In Canada he is widely regarded as a 
statesman who will take a high place 
among the makers of that ever-growing 
nation within the British fraternity. 
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THE G.P.O. 

HAS IT FAILED IN VISION ? 

The Good Ideas it Had When 
the War was Over 

POINTS WE SHOULD REMEMBER 

There is undoubtedly a general feeling 
that the Post Office is not satisfying the 
reasonable needs of the community and 
is hampering business which needs its 
cooperation, and the C.N. has thought 
it useful to say so. The high cost and the 
inadequate postal services are felt 
everywhere and by almost everybody. 

But, even if this is so, we should listen 
to anything that may be said fairly for 
the service in other departments. 

A week or two ago we gave some 
arguments advanced by the thoughtful 
postmaster of Coventry in defence of the 
Post Office, and in a later letter he adds 
points that are extremely interesting. 
We give three. , 

Helping the Hero 

Before the end of the war the Post 
Office had a vision of discharged soldiers 
tramping the streets unemployed, and 
took prompt steps to work out a scheme 
to absorb as many disabled and dis¬ 
charged ex-Service men as possible, with 
the result that in one instance 80 per 
cent, of the total staff are ex-Service men, 
and nearly 18 per cent, are disabled ex- 
Service men, as compared with the five 
per cent, required of a firm to get its 
name on the King’s Roll of Honour. 

At the end of the war the Post Office 
instituted a system, local and central, of 
Whitley Committees, at which represent¬ 
atives of the rank and file meet repre¬ 
sentatives of:the controlling officers and 
discuss grievances, and the result is that 
there has been no danger of a Post Office 
strike, though other strikes have been 
quite frequent. 

Again, President Wilson and President 
Harding are deservedly lauded for their 
vision in proposing a League of Nations 
and calling the Washington Conference ; 
but for year§ there has been an Inter¬ 
national Postal Union, which calls 
annual conferences—suspended only 
during the war. 

Great Civilising Influence 

History tells us that the Church was 
the one unifying influence which pre¬ 
ceded, and probably brought about, the 
union of different tribes and kingdoms 
that existed in this country and may 
it not be that a century hence history 
may point to the International Postal 
Union as the forerunner and model of 
the League of Nations ? • 

So far we congratulate our corres¬ 
pondent upon the excellent points he 
makes, but most citizens will wonder 
afresh why a service that has admittedly 
done so well in the past should now be 
making the mistakes of which so many 
justly complain, and which are re¬ 
tarding the nation’s welfare. 

Unquestionably the Post Office is a 
great civilising force in the world, 
making for goodwill among men, but it 
is cheap postage that has made .it so, 
and the present policy of the Post Office 
is the reversal—the quite improper 
reversal in our opinion—of the splendid 
policy of the past. 


HELIUM AT LAST 
The Stuff to Give an 
Airship 

FROM £1200 TO TENPENCEAFOOT 

A great step forward toward the com¬ 
plete safety of the aerial liner has at last 
been taken. The non-inflammable air¬ 
ship will mean the removal of one of the 
greatest dangers that has constantly 
beset the problem of carrying passengers 
on a large scale through the air. 

A huge plant for the production of the 
non-inflammable gas helium was started 
in Texas, at Fort Worth, during 
the war, and since it was begun over 
a million pounds has been spent on it. 
A report states that the factory is now 
turning out 300,000 cubic feet of helium 
a month, at tenpence a, cubic foot. 

Only a few years ago this gas, the next 
lightest element to hydrogen, cost ^1200 
a cubic foot to make, arid was regarded 
as one of the rarest'-.elements. Then it 
was discovered/ that. the natural gas 
issuing from the.‘ground in certain parts 
of Texas contained quite a large pro¬ 
portion of heliurii, And the problem of 
separating it from.the burnable gas was 
put in hand. . . . - ■ . 

Within a few months it is hoped that 
the amount of heliurii produced at Fort 
Worth will be very much greater, and its 
cost halved. This means a great deal, for 
two million cubic feet of gas are wanted 
for a large aerial liner. 

A thousand cubic feet .of helium will 
lift a weight of 65 pounds, .whereas -the 
same volume of hydrogen would lift.70 
pounds. Its lifting power is thus not 
quite as great, but its use. will eliminate 
all danger of fire or explosion. , Hydro¬ 
gen, even mixed with two hundred times 
its volume of air, forms, a terrible 
explosive mixture. , 

Probably the next big airship built in 
this -country will be filled.-with helium 
sent over in steel cylinders from Texas. 


RARE THING IN THE BIRD 
WORLD 

A Tame Partridge 

Tame pheasants are by no means uncom¬ 
mon, but a tame partridge is. a rarity. A 
Kent correspondent gives an account of one. 

During the summer a partridge sitting 
on twelve eggs was disturbed in- a bay- 
field by the workers. Finding she had 
deserted the nest, I took the eggs to the 
farm and put them under a sitting hen. 

In 18 days eleven birds were hatched 
out. I obtained some ants’ eggs from 
a -gamekeeper, as they are the first food 
of the partridge in a wild state. 

The hen proved a very efficient 
foster-mother. After some weeks I 
allowed the young birds to come out of 
the chicken-run and roam about the 
orchard. This resulted in the death of 
two, who secreted themselves in the 
grass and were found dead. 

The remainder did very well, but when 
they were about two months old all but 
two of them joined a covey of wild birds. 

The remaining two stayed with the 
fowls in the orchard, and became so tame 
that every morning they fed out of my 
hand. In October one.disappeared. The 
other was still at the. farm at the time 
of writing in November, and every 
morning, when I went to feed him; he 
ran to meet me directly I appeared, 
and ate corn out of my hand. He was 
on most friendly terms ;with the fowls. 
I never saw him fly, but the men on the 
farm did, though rarely. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
681 pieces of Worcester china £22,000 
An 18th-century dressing-case . £3300 
A Louis XVI cabinet . . . £2467 

Two panels of Gobelins tapestry £2362 
A 17th-century Brussels tapestry £1365 
Pair of Chinese egg-shell plates £420 
A porcelain Deruta dish . . £315 

Kelmscott edition of Chaucer . £112 

1st edition of The Battle of Life £90 
1st edition of Alice in Wonderland £38 
Silver medal of Grace Darling . £21 


LONGFELLOW’S SON 
Last Family Link with the Poet 

The last surviving son of Longfellow 
has just died. He was Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow, born in 1845. 

When he was born his father had not 
won his fame. Ernest was ten when his 
father wrote Hiawatha. 

The boy followed his father to Har¬ 
vard and there graduated in science, but 
he studied art in Paris afterwards, and 
devoted himself, with success, to the 
career of a landscape painter. 


BOY SAVES FOUR 
ENGINES 

Scene on New Zealand 
Railway 

SENSE, QUICKNESS, & COURAGE 

A splendid instance of a boy’s sound 
sense, quick action, and bravery is re¬ 
ported from Clinton, in New Zealand. 

In the railway engine shed were four 
engines, one with its steam up and three 
with their fires out. Only one boy, J. R. 
Cook, was about the place at midnight 
when a fire broke out. 

An engine-house is an oily place, and 
the fire spread with great rapidity. 
Young Cook realised that whatever could 
be done must be done by him. The least 
delay would leave the engines to be de¬ 
stroyed. The shed could not' be saved, 
but he determined to save the engines. 

Jumping on the engine that had its 
steam up, he backed it up to two of tlie 
other engines, coupled all three together, 
and then drew them out into the open 
yard and safety. 

In his hurry he had not seen a third 
standing at the back of the shed ; but an 
engine-driver who now appeared told 
him the engine was there. By this Time 
the shed was in flames, but Cook de¬ 
termined to finish his work, and so, 
carrying the end of a wire rope,'he dashed 
through the smoke, coupled the wire rope 
to the fourth engine, and, with the 
help of the engine outside, dragged the 
last engine out into the yard. 

One of the engines thus pluckily saved 
was of the powerful express type, worth 
thousands of pounds. - 

It is understood that Cook will be 
suitably rewarded by the railway com¬ 
pany ; and New Zealand may well be 
proud of him. 


THREE PORTRAITS 

A Famous Man Among the 
Artists 

By Oup Paris Correspondent 

Who knows all the little things that 
great men have to do ? 

The President of France, VI. Millerand, 
is giving sittings to a painter, a sculptor, 
and an engraver. It is customary for the 
chief of the republic to have his portrait 
hanging in the Luxembourg Gallery or 
at Versailles, his bust exhibited at the 
Louvre, and a medal with his picture 
deposited at the Mint, and for each of 
these purposes the President must find 
time to give sittings. 

The energetic President Roosevelt 
solved this bothering problem in a very 
American way. He invited the painter, 
the . sculptor, and the medallist to the 
White House at the same time, and went 
on with his work while they did what 
they liked. 

President Millerand, who is a member 
of the Academy of Moral Science, is 
having his portrait painted by Marcel 
Baschet, a member of the Beaux Arts 
Academy, so that two French academi¬ 
cians meet in a studio. He is sitting 
for his bust to the sculptor Landowski, 
and for the coin to Louis Bottee. 

WHAT A BOY DID 
Act of Great Courage 

• An example of the pluck and prompt¬ 
ness that become a second nature 
in the outlying parts of the British 
Commonwealth comes from Australia. 

A 15-year-old boy, Leslie Parker, was 
clearing ground on his father’s land when 
he was bitten by a large brown snake, 
which clung to his hand for some 
seconds before it was shaken off. Then 
the boy found that he had been bitten on 
the index finger of Iris right hand. 

Taking his axe in his left hand, he 
placed the finger on a stump, and cut 
it off above the bite. Then, mounting 
a horse, he rode five miles to a doctor, 
who further amputated the finger. 

This swift and brave treatment was 
effective, and the lad has felt no ill- 
effects from the -bite. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

ANNIVERSARIES FOR 
THINKING PEOPLE 
A Great Reform We Have 
Thrown Away 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

From the historical dates of the 
current week we select' for /comment 
three that have an importance, for 
thoughtful people,- as they tell part of the 
story of our country’s progress. 

On January 10, 1840, the Penny Post 
was established. On January 11, 1569, 
the first lottery was drawn in the 
western gate of. St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On January 13, 1691, George Fox, 

founder of Jhe Society of Friendsj died 
in London. 

The Penny Post 

If at any time after. 1840 and before 
the end of the Great War anyone had 
referred to the British Penny. Post it 
would have been to glory in the magni¬ 
ficent success of that 
reform. Now, alas, 
the subject can only 
be mentioned with 
shame and used as a 
grave warning that 
improvements . have 
not only to.be gained 
but carefully safe¬ 
guarded lest they be 
lost. That fine cause 
for national pride, 
the British Penny 
Post, has been lost 
through the short-sightedness of our 
rulers and the apathy of the public. • 

The Penny Post did not begin with 
the national adoption of the price and 
system in 1840 through the exertions of 
Rowland Hill ; it had been worked 
before privately, but only for short dis¬ 
tances." The general system before 1840 
was fourpence for a short distance and 
more for long distances. The change to 
a penny for all distances for a letter 
of half an ounce trebled the number of 
letters posted in the first year. 

As soon as the mind of the British 
public comes down from high politics 
to the common duty of living sensibly 
it will demand the restoration of the 
Penny Post. 

The Public Conscience 

Great excitement thrilled the crowd . 
around old St. Paul’s Cathedral 353 
years ago when the lottery system, then 
becoming popular on the Continent, 
was brought to ■ London, and started 
under the cathedral gateway. 

The object of the lottery was to raise 
money to improve the country’s har¬ 
bours. The method used, as in all 
lotteries, was to lead people to expect 
unearned gain for themselves, though 
more people were sure to suffer loss. 

It is a mean method, everywhere and 
always, and gradually the English people 
became ashamed of it, and forbade it by 
law ; but it is still used on the Continent, 
for private gain, and by public authorities. 

The great fault of lotteries, and of all 
forms of gambling, is that they strike at 
the foundations of industry and honest 
production. Success by a rare chance 
kills steady work, and it is by steady 
work that mankind lives. 

The Society of Friends 

Few organisations have done so much 
good in the world in proportion to their 
size as the Society of Friends. 

Wherever misery has cried out for 
alleviation, and whenever people have 
needed help, the devoted members of 
this societ^have carried succour, sparing 
neither their lives nor their pockets in 
ministering to others. Tlie prisoner has 
been visited, the hungry fed, as today in 
Russia, and the sick healed, and yet 
the founder of the society was a simple 
man who was regarded as a. mad fanatic. 

George Fox wandered about the coun¬ 
try in the 17th century preaching to the 
people, and in most places he roused the 
anger of the authorities and was often 
imprisoned. But nothing could damp 
his ardour, and his work lives today irt 
the noble religious society he founded. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Chile, Argentina, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, and 
West Africa. 

Sugar. Mexico, W. Indies, Guiana, Spain, 
Egypt, Mauritius, India, and Japan. 
Cotton. Brazil, Egypt, and India. 


SHOP PRICES 
Their Rise and Fall 
A SHOPKEEPER’S CRITICISM 

A C.N. article on shop prices has 
brought us some criticisms which de¬ 
serve attention. 

It is difficult to discuss in print any 
commercial question without seeming to 
be unjust to some section of the com¬ 
munity. Such a wide term as “ shops,” 
for instance, includes many kinds of 
people trading in many things, in 
localities that differ greatly, and under 
circumstances that vary, so that what 
is true in one place, or of- one type of 
tradesman, may not be true of others. 

One of our correspondents, in a very- 
fair letter, gives us some arguments 
from a point of view that should be 
recognised. He says the difference be¬ 
tween wholesale and retail prices can 
often be accounted for by the stock a 
shopkeeper must have in his shop when 
prices fall. 

He is bound in such circumstances to 
make a loss, and naturally tries to clear 
his goods at as small a loss as possible. 

If he must keep a big stock he cannot 
possibly keep pace in prices with a 
constantly falling wholesale market, 
while small shopkeepers, buying in 
quantities such as they can readily- sell, 
can take quicker advantage of the 
lower prices. 

Our readers will see that there is room 
for sympathy with the shopkeepers who 
steady the pace of falling prices to guard 
themselves against heavy' losses. 

Of course they held advantages in 
their stock when prices were steadily 
rising, but that time is now' so far off 
that they will not wish to bring it into 
their reckonings. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Copiapo . 
Lima . 
Marabou . 
Osmosis . 
Spica . 
Susquehanna 
Tapir . 


Ko-pe-ah-po 
Le-mah 
. Mar-ah-boo 
'Oz-mo-sis 
Spi-kah 
Sus-kwe-han-nah 
. Ta per 


THE MASS OF WHALES 
Revised Version of a Sea Story 

We gave last week an account written 
to the Times by a British official in West 
Africa of what he called the result of a 
terrible battle between sword-fish and 
u'hales. The ship in which he was 
returning to his post ran through " a 
blood-red sea,” and “ hundreds of whales 
were seen dead or dy'ing on the surface.” 

If Professor Henry Balfour of Oxford 
University is right, Captain Poole was 
altogether wrong. The professor, who 
is a-great authority on whales, says it is 
extremely unlikely' that the whales seen 
from the ship were suffering from any¬ 
thing worse than over-eating. 

It appears that whales are particu¬ 
larly fond of small creatures which are 
something like jelly'-fish, and are red and 
purple in colour, so that when there are 
masses of them about the sea does look 
as if it were blood-red. 

And if there were masses of them 
about whales w-ould be attracted from 
a wide area of ocean, whereas if sword¬ 
fish were about the whales would scatter 
as fast as possible in order to escape. 
The idea that whales could have come 
together in order to give battle to sword¬ 
fish Professor Balfour dismisses as absurd. 


PUSSY GOES AWAY 

Here is a sad little note from a small London 
reader—sad, but very sweet. 

Our kitten went away- today. I did 
not want him to. He went away at six 
o’clock as I came home from school. 
His mother was the saddest cat we’ve 
ever had at home. She sighed and cried 
the whole day long, and did not stop till 
night came on. 

He was a jet black kitten, a pretty- 
little thing. He scratches and bites as 
most cats do—a naughty little thing was 
he, I can assure y-ou. 


A DIVER LOSES HIS LIFE 
LINE 

Cut Off From the Air 

In spite of the improvements in the 
diving-suit, a diver’s life is still dan¬ 
gerous. He is at the mercy of any- small 
accident. Unless everything works per¬ 
fectly his safety, far below the surface 
as he is, must be imperilled. 

In Portland Harbour a diver named 
Torrance was at work not long ago on a 
sunken wreck. In a boat above him 
sat a man pumping air down to the 
helmet he wore. 

Suddenly the man who was pumping 
became aware that something had gone 
wrong. He signalled to the diver, but 
got no answer. He called for help, and 
two other divers went to his assistance. 
But it was too late. The man was dead. 

The rescuers looked to see what had 
happened, and found that the life line, 
which the diver pulls when he wants 
to attract attention, had got mixed up 
with the air tube, and had cut it. , The 
air pumped down went into the water ; 
without it the diver could not live. 


SPEED 

Seven Miles in Two Minutes 

The honours in the race for speed in 
the air have at last come to England. 

Fly'ing recently at Martlesham, in 
Suffolk, Mr. J. H. James travelled at 
the amazing speed of 212 miles an hour 
over a measured course of a kilometre, 
thus breaking the previous record of 
206 miles held by the Frenchman M. 
Sadi-Lecointe. 

The aeroplane used by Mr. James 
is familiarly known as the Barnel, and is 
British, built by the Gloucestershire 
Aircraft Company. It is fitted with a 
Napier Lion engine of 450 horse-power. 

The world’s speed record has been 
held mostly by France, and for a year 
or two it was being continually broken 
by two great rivals, the late Comte de 
Romanet and M. Sadi-Lecointe. In 
little more than thirteen y'ears the 
record has been increased seven-fold. 


A MAN TO COPY 
Rich Men, Please Read 
THE BOY WHO DID WELL IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Seven years before the Victorian Era 
began a boy named McBride was born 
in Ireland and was Christened Robert. 
His death is now announced. 

For a long time after he became a 
man he. was considered rather a failure. 
He tried one thing and another, 
" gathered no moss,” and at last, like 
many “ rolling stones ” in the middle of 
last century', he went to Australia. 

When he landed there in 1352 he 
had five shillings in his pocket, but 
he had in his heart something worth 
many five-shilling pieces—courage and 
determination to overcome difficulties. 
He took any' work he could get at first : 
it was in copper mines, and it was very- 
hard work. But he stuck to it and 
saved a little money every week, and 
in seven years he was able to buy a 
piece of land. 

That was the beginning of a great 
fortune. He went in for fanning on a 
large scale, and for mining too, and 
he became a very- rich man. He also 
became a very generous man. Some 
y-ears ago an Australian newspaper 
added up what he was known to have 
given away, and made the total 
£100,000. He did not distribute his 
wealth indiscriminately or rashly. He 
regarded it as a sacred trust, and 
studied how he might dispose of it to 
the best advantage. 

Other rich men please copy Robert 
McBride of Australia. 


REMEMBERING THE WAR CHILDREN 

Something there is that is not dying 
out in France—the generous impulses 
of youth. Paris school children have 
been sending their own toy's to un¬ 
known comrades in the devastated 
regions. The toys were exhibited in 
Paris before going to rejoice the poor 
children of the war area. 
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Keep the Torch Alight 
Through 1922 

Y"Nne of the games of Ancient 
^ Greece was the Torch Race. 

The runner had to carry a 
torch that required fast running 
to keep it alight. It was what we 
now call a team race ; and if the 
runner felt himself flagging, and 
his torch was burning low, for the 
honour of his team he must pass 
the torch to a swifter comrade. 
The torch must not go out. 

The idea of this old race 
remains true of every one of us, 
of every community, and of every 
nation. All run in the race of 
progress, carrying the torch 
passed on to us by the last 
generation, and handing it on, 
dimmer or brighter, to the gener¬ 
ation that comes to take our 
place ; and the glow of the torch 
as we pass it on announces our 
success or failure. 

That robust and noble English 
poet Sir Henry Newbolt, whose 
love of his old school at Clifton 
rings through so many of his 
poems, has connected the Torch 
Race with school life ; and, in¬ 
deed, well he may, for the wish 
to keep high the fame of a beloved 
school is one of the most honour¬ 
able motives that can nerve 
youth to heroic deeds or -man¬ 
hood to stern endeavour. 

There have been men, like 
Selous, the mighty hunter, whose 
lives seemed to be inspired by the 
wish to carry the fine influence of 
their school into every part of the 
world. To hand on the torch 
with light undimmed is a boy’s 
supreme school duty. 

How naturally a yearning for 
national honour follows on the 
love of our school was shown 
continuously in the war, when 
schoolboy's passed in thousands 
from their playgrounds to the 
field. School pride became ab¬ 
sorbed into the master pride of 
freedom, from which there is no 
honourable exemption. 

Everyone of British birth 
should know- that our country is 
entered in the most glorious race 
that has ever been run. The 
honour is that of carrying farthest 
and sw’iftest and brightest the 
torch of liberty'; and success-can 
only come through all of us, each 
group among us and the nation 
as a whole, loving liberty for 
others as much as for ourselves, 
and studying it till we come to 
understand it clearly. 

But w'ider far than the pride 
of school, wuder even than' a 
noble national pride guiding our 
public thinking and conduct, is 
the Torch Race of true manhood 
and true womanhood. How can 
each one of us be all that a true 
man, a true woman, ought to be ? 
Our best help to the world is in 
being just and kind and wise our¬ 
selves, so that when we hand on 
the torch, having finished the 
course, it may be said of us that 
w r e kept the faith. 
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The Joshua ' 

Washington ! Washington! How 
many times this name has been 
written in these last few weeks ! 

• Turning over the pages of some old 
chronicles the name of Washington at¬ 
tracted our attention, and we read this: 

Upon such a day the ambassador Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin was dining in the company 
of an English minister and a high French 
statesman. The time for the toast having 
come, the British minister rose and said: 
“ I raise my glass to England, the beaming 
sun whose rays enlighten the world.” 

To which the Frenchman answered : “ I 
drink to France, the moon whose gentle 
light dispels the shadows of the night.” 

To both of whom the American, smiling, 
said: “To General Washington,the Joshua 
who ordered the sun and moon to stop 1 ” 

If there was a prize for the wittiest, 
we think Benjamin Franklin won. 

© 

Sweet Music 

gHAKESPEARE’s question “ Tell me 
where is Fancy bred ? ” is now 
being applied to music. Where' are 
people born most musical ? 

A loud claim rises from the West, 
based on the Three Choirs Festival, 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester,' 
and on the number of composers hail¬ 
ing from the district. But has not 
proximity to Wales something to do 
with the western claim ? Everyone 
knows the Welsh are naturally musical. 

Meanwhile, Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire say nothing. They have no need 
to put forward claims. Whether the 
question be choirs or bands or orches-: 
tras they remain unmoved, satisfied, 
too confident to make any protest. 

Wild horses could not drag from us 
the choice of a British region where 
music has its most natural home, but 
we are sure we know. 

© 

How to be Bora 

goMEBODY wonders how it is best to 
be born. 

We think you will find it hard to 
name many great men who were born 
in easy circumstances, but you could 
name a score at once who had to fight 
every inch of their way to achievement. 

It was a great man who said : " A 
difficulty raiseth the spirits of a great 
man ; he hath a mind to wrestle with 
it and give it a fall.” 

We ought not to envy rich children. 
They soon grow tired of luxury, but 
when they try to do things for them¬ 
selves they find too often that luxury 
has -weakened their powers. 

It is best to be born with no other 
luck in the world than a stout heart 
and a will that counts difficulty as 
one of life’s great joys. You may be 
sure that the boy who chooses hard 
things and sets himself to conquer 
difficulties is a boy who will make his 
mark in the 'lives of many. When 
you are making friends look out for 
such a character, and when he is your 
friend thank God for him. He will 
stand by you in times of trouble and 
see you through right to life’s end. 


Wait and See 

Qne of our grown-up papers has been 
talking of the Irish Treaty as a 
reward for rebels, but it has been 
found, by looking back at its files, that 
the same paper said the same thing of 
the Union of Canada. 

So that all’s well that ends well. 
Who will not be glad when Ireland is 
like Canada ? 

0 

Tip-Cat 

In America the motor-car is witlnn the 
reach of all. In England we are all 
within reach of the motor-car. 

0 

A steeplejack has taken his baby with 
him up a steeple. He is determined 
to lead the child to aspire. 

0 

'J'he Bolshevik Government has issued 
paper money to the extent of five 
trillion 750 
. billion roubles. 
About nine- 
pence-worth 
altogether, we 
suppose. 

□ 

\yHYnot let Dis¬ 
armament 
sink the world’s 
floating debt ? 

0 

Nations could 
safely lose 
their arms if poli¬ 
ticians would not 
lose their heads. 

' 0 

A witness in 
a police- 
court was asked, 
"Do you know if he is married? ” and 
made answer, “ I should think so; I have 
seen him carry parcels.” We hope they 
were all as firmly tied up as he was. 

0 

’J'urnips are being recommended as a 
cure for baldness. You will know 
the men who have been cured by their 
turnip-tops. 

0 , 

]\Jr. Lloyd George says he has a 
pretty hard task. He must have 
given away all the soft jobs. 

0 

Qne of our judges says of one of our 
baronets that he is not so wise as 
Solomon. Perhaps another judge will 
tell us who is ? 

© 

What Everybody Understands 

A friend of ours, who believes 
that the majority of people 
cannot understand a difficult thing 
until it is boiled down into a good 
phrase, asked a famous doctor the 
other day how he could express the 
economic situation in homely words. 

The doctor reflected, and then re¬ 
plied : “In order to save our children 
from slavery in 1914 we put the 
British Empire into pawn. There can 
be no prosperity till we get it out of 
pawn. The only way in which we can 
get it out of pawn is by hard work. 
We’ve got to redeem it.” 

He paused, and said, “ There, 
everybody can understand that.” 

Quite true; but rather sad—is it 
not ?—that everybody should know 
the language of the pawnshop. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Why a cabman drives 
away customers 


Poems of Peter Puck 

Little Boy Blucher 

If this is how you feel : 

“ I love a fight ! 

A good old smashing row, 

Blows left and right ; 

God never signed my lease 
Of life with quills of Peace.” 

|f this is how you feel, 

Well, strike fair blows, 

Hit out with all your might, 

But at big foes : 

And if you want to win,' 

On your own heart begin. 

Pirst make yourself true man, 
Fit, brave, and strong, 

Then choose a champion foe, 
For instance, Wrong : 

Fight him, and if you’re sound 
God’s Self will watch each round. 
© 

Going to be the Manager 

By Our Country Girl in Town 

YV/e were asked to dine at a great 
vv restaurant, and put on our best 
clothes for the’occasion. 

It was all very grand in the vesti¬ 
bule—crowds of fashionable people, 
numbers of liveried servants, and the 
sound of the orchestra floating out to 
us as we approached the door. 

At that door was a page-boy, a most 
diminutive page-boy, whose little hand 
in a white glove could scarcely reach 
up to the handle of the door. 

“ That boy has spoilt my dinner,” 
said one of . the ladies., 

So we said to a superintendent: 
“ Please tell the manager that it is 
inhuman to let a little boy like that 
open so big a door! ’’ 

Presently the manager came to us. 

“ Would you like to know the story 
of the little boy ? ” he asked us, and 
told this tale. 

The child is the eldest boy in a large 
family. The Government insists that 
he should go to school twice a week. 
The consequence is that no one will 
employ him. But his father is out of 
work and his brothers are still at 
school. He is the only breadwinner in 
the house. 

The manager ot this grand res¬ 
taurant is a good and kind man. He 
engaged the boy, who very seldom 
has to open that door, and the boy 
adores him. 

“ He’s an extremely smart lad,” 
said the manager, smiling. “ A gentle¬ 
man, struck by his smartness the 
other day, asked him if he would 
come into his service. Quick as light¬ 
ning the boy asked, ' How much ?' 
‘ But will you come—would you like 
to come ? ’ asked the gentleman. 

‘ How much ? ’ persisted the boy. Oh, 
his head is screwed on all right! He 
will be the manager in time.” 

© 

Thank Him 

■Thank Him Who isled us here, and 
rougiiiy set 

His Briton in blown seas and storming 
showers. 

We have a voice with which to pay 
the debt 

Of boundless iove and reverence and 
regret 

To those great men who fought and 
kept it ours. Tennyson 
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The PfGEONs of Rochester Keep 


THE PEACE SHIP 

A SPLENDID FLOATING 

MARKET-PLACE 

\ 

Vessel That Will Travel Over 
Forty Thousand Miles 

AND TOUCH THE HOMES OF 
HALF THE WORLD 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

It is said that we are to build two 
more ships of War. The C.N. suggests 
that the Government should spend the 
money on better things, especially on 
ships of Peace. Here is the story of a 
wonderful Peace Ship. 

Italian merchants and manufacturers 
recently fitted out a ship with samples 
of their goods and sent her round the 
Mediterranean as a travelling exhibition. 
The idea was a great success. Orders 
were secured at every port, and it has 
been decided to repeat the experiment. 

Now a British company has been 
formed to work the same idea on a bigger 
scale and in a better way. The Italian 
Trade Ship w'as an ordinary vessel fitted 
out as a makeshift. The British Trade 
Ship is to be built,specially for the pur¬ 
pose, and she will tour the world. 

The Better Way 

It is a great idea, entirely worthy of 
the nation. Without ships Britain 
would have remained a poor island. By 
ships we trade in all the world’s goods, 
and when the British Trade Ship visits 
the world’s ports she will be a fitting 
emblem of British industry. How much 
better to spend money on such a Peace 
Ship than on a War Ship. And while a 
w’arship costs £4,000,000, the trade ship 
will cost only about one-tenth as much. 

She will be 550 feet long and 75 feet 
wide, and her depth will be 45 feet to 
the shelter deck. She will burn oil, so 
that there will be plenty of room for the 
.exhibits. The Trade Ship, indeed, will 
herself be an exhibit, for she will be a 
fine specimen of the work of our un¬ 
rivalled shipyards. 

Printing at Sea 

There will be four decks devoted to 
the trade exhibit stands and show-cases. 
When you are on one of these decks it 
will be like walking in a big hall. 

The ship will be one of the most 
interesting vessels ever built in a British 
shipyard, and there is no doubt she will 
excite great interest wherever she goes. 
She will carry a printing-press, so that 
exhibitors'will be able to print any litera¬ 
ture that may seem to be required as they 
travel round the world ; and the ship 
will publish its own newspaper. 

It is hoped to get the vessel ready to 
sail in August 1923. Where will she go ? 

45,000-Mile Journey 

It is a most interesting and important 
series of voyages that has been ar¬ 
ranged, and here are the routes : 

London to South America 
South America to South Africa 
Africa to Australia and New Zealand 
Then North, via Fiji, to Japan 
Japan to China and the Philippines 
South to Indo-China, Straits Settlements, 
Java, and Malaysia 
Then to India and Ceylon 
Finally, by Aden and through the 
Mediterranean, home again 

By visiting these places the Trade 
Ship will touch ports which are the sea- 
gates by which 850,000,000 people trade. 
That is about one-half of the world, the 
imports of which arc worth hundreds of 
millions of pounds a year. 

At some ports the ship will spend a 
few days ; at others a fortnight or three 
weeks ; so that it will be a long voyage. 
If, as hoped, she sails in August 1923, 
she will not be back in London until the 
end of January' 1925, and she will have 
travelled 45,288 miles. 

Some day, no doubt, we shall have such 
trade ships regularly travelling. 


'"Thousands who visit Rochester every 
year are delighted to find its In orman 
keep still" peopled with pigeons. 

The birds, indeed, are the only regular 
tenants, unless a few toads and spiders 
should be counted ; for the roof and 
floors are gone, and the gaunt old walls 
rise like the ancient skeleton of a ma¬ 
jestic fabric raised in olden days. The 
pigeons have the place to themselves. 

But a correspondent reminds us that 
the niches were actually made, not for 
timbers, but for pigeons ! In a lecture 
to the Selbome Society some time ago 
Mr. C. H. Ashdown explained that these 
niches in the masonry are as old as the 
castle. What we see is the old colum¬ 
barium—the pigeon’s home. 


N ature has given 11s remarkably 
efficient machinery for crushing 
and cutting our food. 

We have all incisor and canine and 
molar and pre-molar teeth covered with 
an enamel which is one of the hardest 
substances known, and the teeth are set 
in jaws worked by the masseter muscles, 
which for their size are the strongest 
muscles in our bodies. 

The main purpose of mastication is to 
break up solid food so that it can be 
more readily acted upon by digestive 
juices; but mastication serves other 
important purposes, enabling us to taste 
and s smell what we eat, while the mus¬ 
cular movement of chewing promotes 
the outpouring of digestive juices. 

Moreover, the nutrition of the teeth 
themselves is improved by hard work, 
and people who eat hard and tough foods 
have usually well-developed teeth, while 


Rochester Castle was built - by the 
Normans 800 years ago, when turbulent 
Saxons were still enemies to be feared 
in England. There was always danger 
that the castle might be besieged, and 
hostile forces might be strong enough to 
starve the garrison. 

It was to guard against such a fate 
that the columbarium was built in the 
great keep. It was formed so that the 
Normans might always have hundreds of 
pigeons in the castle ready for food in 
time of siege. The Normans are' gone 
and in their graves, and much of their 
work has perished, but the columbarium 
survives, and strange pigeons, of breeds 
the Normans never knew, still fly about 
inside the castle walls. 


those who live on soft foods, or do not 
masticate well, have often poor teeth. 

Some years ago an American, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher, showed that if a man 
masticated very thoroughly he could 
live on much less food and could gain in 
health ; and recently another American, 
Mr. Irving Fisher, made similar experi¬ 
ments and obtained surprising results. 

He experimented for 19 weeks on nine 
students of Yale College, and proved that 
less food and more thorough mastication 
doubled their power of endurance. 

One student was able in January 
to raise himself on his toes 333 times 
and in J une 3000 times; and another 
student, who in January could raise a 
25-pound dumb-bell only six times, was 
able in June to raise it 33 times. 

It is quite plain that boys and girls 
who wish to be strong should chew their 
food very thoroughly. 


REMARKABLE STORY 
OF COALFIELDS 

HOW THE TABLES HAVE 
BEEN TURNED 

Nature’s Surprise on the 
Susquehanna River 

TOMORROW'S TAX ON 
YESTERDAY’S WASTE 

An astonishing thing has happened m 
America. Millions of tons of coal that 
had been thrown into rivers as useless 
have been washed clean by the waters 
and carried for scores of miles to the 
very factories where the coal is needed. 

The whole story of this coal is a 
romance in which Nature has played a 
far greater part than man. The Penn¬ 
sylvanian coalfields, the largest in the 
world, 'produce every year over 200 
million tons of coal. About 70 million 
tons of this is anthracite for burning 
in slow-combustion stoves, and when 
the anthracite is mined there is always 
a great deal of small coal that is regarded 
by the owners and miners as waste. 

The problem of getting rid of this 
waste was easily solved by the mining 
community, which simply dumped it 
into the rivers and streams passing near 
the collieries, polluting the rivers, and 
so becoming a nuisance to people living 
on the banks. Millions of tons of coal- 
dust have thus been turned into the 
rivers every year. 

Nature Sets to Work 

Now Nature is exacting a toll for 
this method of treating her products. 
Silently and surely she has been washing 
this coal and making it fit for • use, 
and she has been carrying it down, 
free of charge, to the very doors of the 
customers of the miner. From the 
tributaries it was carried by the current 
into the Susquehanna River, and has 
been deposited hundreds of miles from 
the collieries in the very heart of the 
manufacturing district. 

About 33 years ago somebody ex¬ 
tracted some of this coal from the river 
with a dredger pump, but it was 
considered to have too much ash, 
and only a small quantity could be 
sold at about half-a-crown a ton. 

Coal from the River Bed 

Then a geologist began to study the 
matter, and on analysing the coal he 
was astonished to find that it contained 
less than 18 per cent, of ash, whereas 
the coal delivered by the mines con¬ 
tained from £o to 30 per cent. The 
coal dumped as waste into the waters 
was really the better fuel. 

With the difficulties of war time, 
and the constantly increasing price 
of coal from the'pit, there was every 
inducement to make use of supplies 
such as the Susquehanna river con¬ 
tained, and attempts were made to 
suclc this coal out of the river and use 
it in the factories. 

The scheme proved a huge success, 
and in two years more than three 
million tons of the very best coal were 
obtained in this way. It had been deli¬ 
vered by the river alongside the factories, 
and only needed to be drawn out of the 
water to be ready for use. 

Rebuke to the Wasters 

Now even greater quantities’ are 
being recovered, and, as an expert 
examination of [the Susquehanna River 
has shown that from 25 to 30 million 
tons are lying there waiting to be 
taken out, the supply will last for 
another ten or twenty years. 

So Nature has, in this striking way, 
rebuked man for bis waste of her 
resources and for indifference to the 
comfort and convenience of others. 

The miners and coal-owncrs who 
dumped the coal into the river, regardless 
of whether it polluted the stream or not, 
are now suffering because the factories, 
their former customers, will not buy 
coal from them, as. they have these 
great supplies of coal, ready washed 
and sifted, at their own doors. 


ONE MAN RAISES A RAILWAY 



This drawbridge on the railway at Victoria, Vancouver Island, is raised from time to time 
to allow traffic to pass beneath, and is operated by the hand-power of one man 


How To Eat—By the C.N. Doctor 
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^\[ews of the jdnimal World—Life in the Tfealm of Our Dumb Friends 

As Seen by the Children’s Newspaper Correspondents in all Parts of the World 


We give with much pleasure 
a selection of stories told by our 
readers from their observations of life 
in the animal kingdom. 

A KNOWING DONKEY 

A reader sends us a protest against the 
donkey being regarded as a stupid and stubborn 
animal, and, as proof that she is right, describes 
some of the doings of her pet donkey Bridget, 
which lives in Surrey. 

My thirteen-year-old donkey Bridget 
is as gentle and knowing as a lap dog. 
Every morning after she is groomed she 
walks into the house through the front 
door and brays, if no one is there, till she 
is given bread. 

Then she goes to the kitchen for car¬ 
rots, and finally calls at the pantry for 
sugar, rattling the door handle to let the 
cook know she is there. 

At lunch she often comes into the 
dining-room, and walks round the table 
for anything she likes—particularly bread 
or cake. She also drinks tea and coffee. 

When out she always stops at the 
baker’s shop, and wilt not go on till 
she is sure that buns have been bought. 

HORSE TRAVELS THE OLD ROAD 

Writing from Wales a reader tells us the 
following story of the horse’s powers in 
finding its way home. 

While staying with a friend hi Essex 
she lent me a horse to ride, and I lost 
my way when trying to return home. 

Not knowing which road to take when 
I reached cross-roads, I left the decision 
to the horse, thinking he would be sure 
to take me right. 

He seemed quite decided as to which 
road he ought to take. When we had 
gone a mile or so I asked the way, and 
found I was going in the wrong direction 
for the village I wanted. 

When I got home I laughed at my 
friend for- owning a horse that didn't 
know his way home, and told her where 
hewas taking me. “Oh, that’s all right! ’’ 
she said. “ I only bought him a month 
ago, and he was going to his old home, 
which was much nearer.” 

LIKE A STICK ALIVE 

An Oxfordshire lassie describes her pet. 

My pet is not-of the ordinary kind, such 
as dogs or cats, but is an Indian stick 
insect.. Our teacher gave me the eggs. 

When hatched the insects are about 
a quarter of an inch long, but I had 
one two years, and then it was about 
two and a half inches long. 

When annoyed they will sway from 
side to side. As they get older they 
turn their tails up, and this gives them 
the appearance of a walking-stick. 

I feed them on privet, and their 
brownish-green bodies are almost in¬ 
visible on the stalks. They are quite 
harmless, but some people do not 
like them because of their spidery look. 

When walking they move in a jerky 
way that is quite amusing. If you 
touch one of their front legs they will 
lift the leg up. Touch the other front 
leg, and that is immediately lifted up, 
and then there the insect stands as 
though in an attitude of devotion. 

A PIG’S JOURNEY HOME 

We have had many accounts of cats finding 
their way home,’but a Huntingdonshire corre¬ 
spondent gives a similar instance of homing 
instinct in a pig. 

A small black pig was bought from a 
neighbour and carried to her new home 
in a sack, the distance being a walk of 
ten minutes. 

The young pig seemed to settle readily 
in her new surroundings, and late at 
night was sound asleep in the straw. 
Next morning, however, she had dis¬ 
appeared, and could not be found. 

Later in the morning her former 
owner inquired why the pig had been 
returned. *And, sure enough, she was 
back again with the rest of the litter. 

Again she was put in a sack and taken 
back to her new home by another route. 
For three days she stayed, and then 
once more appeared at the yard where 
she had been born 


A companion was next bought for her, 
and since that she has not troubled to 
make another journey. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY MICE 

A Hertfordshire reader tells us of an interest¬ 
ing occurrence which disproves a common 
belief that wild mice and tame white mice 
never associate with one another. 

At the beginning of July I put my 
white mouse in a box on the sill inside 
a second-storey window, about eighteen 
feet from the ground. A Virginia creeper 
climbs the wall to the window. 

A few days later a little brown mouse 
came in through the window, and ate the 
food in the box. At first it seemed as if 
the mice quarrelled, but the brown mouse 
continued to come regularly every day, 
and stayed longer at each visit. 

Now it lives altogether with the white 
mouse, only leaving it for an hour or 
two in the daytime. The two seem to 
be the greatest of friends, and the white 
mouse tries to hide the brown one from 
view if anyone looks into the box. 

DOGS 

A COLLIE’S MEMORY 

A Scottish reader sends us a curious instance 
of recurrence of habit in animals with an 
understanding: of time. 

When I was living in the country I 
was in the habit on Sunday of riding out 
eight miles from home to a friend's house 
and taking my collie with me. 

One Sunday I did not go, and the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday, when I arrived at my 
friend’s place, he asked me what had 
been the matter with me, as my dog had 
arrived as usual, but alone, and they 
wondered what had become of me. . 

KNOWING DOGS 

A Lincolnshire reader sends an account of 
two dogs that she thinks are very knowing. 

I ahvays used to give them their 
dinner on two plates in a work-room with 
a large towel laid down for the meal. 

They became quite used to the 
arrangement in a few’ days, and just 
before the meal would run to their 
mistress, who would say, “ Go and ask 
for your dinner.” 

Then they would run round to my 
chair and look up at me eagerly, wagging 
their tails till I fed them. 

They always' began their meal quite 
properly, but when it was half-finished 
each would change to the other’s plate 
and finish his companion’s dinner. 

THE DOG WHO LISTENED 

A young Dulwich reader gives this account 
of a sharp dog’s doings. , . 

In the summer a friend went away and 
left us, during the holiday, in charge of 
her dog Jim. Before she returned we 
all got fond of him. 

We took him on the lead when out for 
a walk because he was so fond of fighting. 
At first he had a collar on too large for 
him, and then he pulled his head out of 
it and rushed at other dogs. So we 
decided not Jo take him out till we found 
his old collar, which just fitted. 

We found it and put it on the hall 
table, but when we wanted it it was not 
there. We were about to slip out 
quietly without him, when up he came 
with his collar in his mouth. He must 
have understood what we were saying, 
for we took care not to let him see we 
were going out. 

A VILLAGE DOG 

A village reader in Lancashire sends us this 
illustration of the love of country people for 
their familiar animals. 

A small terrier followed a rabbit down 
a six-inch drain-pipe where it had taken 
refuge. The drain ran under the road 
and into a field. The dog was seen to 
enter the drain but not come out again. 

Next day the owner of the dog tested 
the drain with rods that reached the 
road, but nothing was felt with them. 
The farmer then gave permission to 
search for the drain in the field, and 
men began to dig till it was found. 

The owner of the dog then shouted 
the dog’s name down the drain, and the 


dog was heard to howl and cry. By the 
time it was reached half the people in 
the village were digging, and the shout 
of joy when the dog was released could 
be heard all over the village. 

The poor thing had been in the drain 
almost four days, and ivas much ex¬ 
hausted, but it has recovered. It had 
travelled about 25 yards in the drain. 

CATS 

CAT THAT ANSWERS THE DOOR 

A Lancashire reader tells us of a cat that 
answers knocks at the door. 

The cat’s mistress is deaf, and when 
sitting alone in the house cannot hear 
a knock at the front door. When there 
is a knock, however, Tom first looks up 
at his mistress and then turns round and 
scampers to the door. 

PUSS AND THE CHICKEN 

A Cumberland schoolgirl tells how the 
family cat cared for a young chicken. 

One morning I found a chicken with 
a broken leg, and carried it into the 
house, where mother bandaged the leg. 

Our cat Darky came into the house, 
lay’ on the mat, pulled the injured 
chicken to her, and washed it. Then she 
lay with it between her paws, and both 
went to sleep. 

Afterwards the chicken got accus¬ 
tomed to this, and frequently came and 
nestled close beside the friendly’ cat. 

A CAT THAT LIKES A BATH 

Our readers have often mentioned the 
curious likings of some cats. A Farnham reader 
has a cat that Is frolicsome with water. _ . 

We have a cat that is not like most 
cats. I have ahvays been under the 
impression that cats dislike water very 
much ; but this cat loves it. 

Watching my little nephew having a 
bath, it several times tried to get in, and 
after he had gone to bed kept reaching 
down to the water. So I put my hand 
on the surface of the water and it stepped 
on to my hand and then stepped right in 
and walked found in the bath. It was 
quite ten minutes before it got carefully 
out, and I dried it with a towel. 

Now it is difficult to keep it out of 
any water about the house. 

PIGEONS 

FRIENDSHIP OF A PIGEON 

We take these remarkable examples of 
friendship shown by birds from a letter from 
Professor Pozzi-Escot, the well-known French 
chemist now living at Lima. 

When I was a child (he says) living at 
Bergerac, in France, I had a pigeon 
which used to follow me everywhere. 
My- home was a long way from the town, 
about three miles, but the bird seemed 
to enjoy accompanying me to school, 
and then he waited for me at the door 
until I came out again. He spent all 
his time with my dog and myself. 

A few years later another pigeon culti¬ 
vated a friendship with a' spaniel of 
mine. He never left him either by’ 
day or night, and when we went out 
for walks together he ahvays followed us. 

On hunting days he was sad, and did 
not eat. To tell the truth, the feeling 
was only on the pigeon’s side, for, if 
the dog put up with him, he also got 
cross when the pigeon sat on his head. 

It is to be remarked that in both bases 
the pigeon was a male separated by’ 
accident from his mate. Perhaps his 
suppressed love had turned into friend¬ 
ship for another living creature. ■ 

PIGEON THAT LOST ITS WAY 

A Leeds reader sends us an account of the 
life of a pigeon that he has known for sixteen 
years, a bird that knew when it was well off.- 

In August, 1905, a lady in Hull found 
a sooty pigeon- in a room of her house. 
It was in a pitiable plight. Evidently it 
had lost its way, had perched, tired, on 
the chimney, and then had fallen down 
into the room. 

After it had been given food, water, 
and a bath, it brightened up consider¬ 
ably, and in a few days became strong 
and well contented with its new home. 
It was a homing pigeon, dark purple 


in colour, and on its leg was a . numbered 
ring, and the words “ Born April, 1905.” 

It was soon allowed to leave its cage 
and fly about the house, and learned to 
answer to the name of Bobby. 

After a few months it was allowed to 
go into the garden behind the house, 
and was given a vessel of water for a 
bath. It would fly on to the . roofs, 
but ahvays returned to its cage at 
night. Once it was lost, and was away 
all night, but the next morning, on being 
seen on a roof, it came when called. 

For the last few months it was infirm, 
and it died in September, evidently from 
old age, for it was over 16 y’ears old. 

BIRDS 

A THIEVISH MAGPIE 

Tile magpie and the jackdaw are well known 
to be the- champion thieves of the world of 
birds. An instance of the magpie's skill is re¬ 
ported to us by a young Australian reader. 

Our boys were sewing up bags of 
grain when the knock-off bell was 
sounded. So they finished sewing and 
went to dinner, first sticking their 
threaded needles in a post. 

When they came back the needles 
were all gone, and no trace of them 
could be found. So more needles were 
given out. 

Shortly’ afterwards a magpie made 
itself such a nuisance that my father, 
superintending the work, shot the bird, 
and told the boys to destroy’ its nest. 

When they reached the nest they 
found all the missing needles and thread. 
The thread had been woven into the 
nest in such a way that the needles were 
all hung outside, so that they’ looked 
like ornaments. 

JACKDAW TO THE RESCUE 

From Cambridgeshire comes this true story 
of a jackdaw’s intelligence. 

My sister had a green parrot which 
was allowed to fly about the house quite 
freely. We also had a tame jackdaw, 
which had the run of the place inside 
and out, and was so tame that he would 
hop behind my sister, following her like 
a dog when she went shopping. 

One day Polly flew out of the window 
and across the fields, so that we thought 
we had lost her. My sister turned to 
Jack and said : “ Jack, Polly has gone. 
Go and find her.” 

To our surprise he went, and we saw 
no more of either of them that day, but 
early next morning there was a great 
chattering in the trees, and there was 
Jack trying to drive Polly home. 

That this was not accident is proved 
by the fact that the same thing happened 
again a few months later; and a man said 
he saw Jack chasing the parrot some dis¬ 
tance away, heading her toward home, 
where again we caught her. 

A TAME OWL 

A Hindhead reader tells us a story of a 
tame owl that is very unusual in character. 

Some people who had two young owls 
let one go, as it was always crying. It 
was about for a week, its cry becoming 
more and more plaintive and appealing. 

I talked to it in the trees, and at last 
it came down to me so that I picked it 
up. It did not struggle, and I carried it 
indoors and gave it some food—a boiled 
hen’s egg—for it was very hungry. 

Afterwards I fed it with chickens’ 
heads and necks. It stays indoors most 
of the day, and at night is put in a box 
with a wire front. It never makes a 
noise except when it is,hungry. 

It is now quite tame, and very gentle 
with a little boy of four years old, with 
whom it always w’ants to play and 
caper. He draws a rabbit’s foot on a 
piece of string round the table, and it 
runs and hops after it, occasionally 
catching it. It will also pretend to 
catch a mouse in a dark corner, and it 
stalks all the boy’s toys. 

We call it Johnny, and it knows its 
name. When it wakes up it is full of 
mischief. So far as we can see it never 
drinks, but it likes a bath now and then, 
and loves to have water poured over it 
and to be dried with a soft towel. 
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JANUARY GNATS 

Insects That Do Not Fear 
the Cold 

THE LITTLE LIFEBOAT ON 
THE LAKE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Gnats have been seen in considerable 
numbers in many parts of the country. 

It is astonishing the number of insects 
of various kinds that are seen swarming 
under sunny hedges on any bright 
morning in January. One might almost 
think they knew that the year had 
turned, and that we were on the way 
to the warmer days of spring. 

Most conspicuous among these Jan¬ 
uary insects are the gnats, or mosquitoes. 
A good many people have an idea that 
they are creatures of the warmer cli¬ 
mates, but they are, perhaps, a greater 
pest in the Arctic than in hot countries. 

Nansen has told us how his hands and 
wrists were covered by mosquitoes, as 
though he were wearing black gloves, 
while crossing Greenland, and in some 
parts of Siberia the people have been 
absolutely driven away from certain 
districts by the never-ending swarms 
of these insects. 

Even in January in Great Britain, if 
the sun is at all warm, the mosquitoes 
will be seen gambolling over stagnant 
water, their wings moving with marvel¬ 
lous rapidity—three thousand vibrations 
a minute they perform—and as the sun’s 
rays strike them we get a transient 
gleam of rainbow hues. 

The appearance of the gnats at this 
season often leads to the advent of a 
bat or two, and certainly, if any bats 
are awake just now, they will be seen 
hawking for prey where the gnats fly. 

As most nature-lovers know, the 
female gnat lays her eggs, one after 
another, on the water, and these are 
glued together in an upright position 
until a little raft; has been, formed, which 
floats off, and in summer we may see 
many of these rafts on stagnant ponds. 

They are wonderfully formed, being 
in shape something like a lifeboat, and 
no matter how troubled the water may 
be they will float the right way up. 

The larva eventually hatches out and 
the skin is shed several times before the 
creature enters the pupal stage, in which 
it moves about, although it takes no 
nourishment. Finally the pupal skin 
cracks and the perfect insect emerges. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 


WORTH PO LE. 



SOUTH P81E. 


The earth at noon on any day in January 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is an Ex parte statement ? A 
one-sided statement. 

What does Gravamen mean ? A 

grievance or ground of complaint. The 
word is from the Latin, and means a 
load, or burden. 

What does Toe H. mean ? Toe H. are 

the initials of Talbot House, Toe being 
T in the war-time army signalling 
alphabet. Talbot House was an institu¬ 
tion in the Ypres salient wherein soldiers 
of all ranks were equally welcome, and. 
the present Toe H. movement is to foster ! 
this spirit in civilian life. i 
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BRITAIN RULES 
THE DANUBE 

GREAT SCHEME IN BEING 

British Influence Continues its 
Historic Work 

SHIPPING WIZARD 

A famous American journalist, Mr. 
Isaac Marcosson, has paid a visit to 
Central Europe, and now confirms in 
his American paper the wonderful news, 
first published in the C.N., of Britain’s 
great part in rebuilding that shattered 
quarter of European civilisation. 

After drawing, a terrible picture of 
the state of things in Hungary—in 1920, 
in Budapest alone, there were 5000 
suicides, 50,000 child vagrants on the 
streets, and 60,000 juvenile offenders in 
the courts—he gets to the River Danube 
and shows 11s how the life of the nation 
has been paralysed by the chaos of its 
communications. 

River in Confusion 

The three companies controlling the 
shipping were in desperate straits at 
the signing of Peace. Much of their 
tonnage had been stolen. Their rail¬ 
ways, ports, sidings, and coal-mines 
were in confusion. Their capital had 
depreciated almost to the point of 
bankruptcy. Nineteen hundred miles of 
water,- the most important miles of 
water in Europe, were out of business. 
The downfall was complete ; the menace 
was appalling. 

But something happened when this 
ruin was at its worst. 

“ Over in England,” writes Mr. 
Marcosson, ” sat Lord Inverforth, one 
6f the modern shipping wizards of Great 
Britain ; ” and the American journalist 
tells America how Lord Inverforth 
formed the Danube [Navigation Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., and how that company of 
hard-headed but kind-hearted Britons 
now operates the bulk of the Danube 
River fleet, controlling shipyards, ware¬ 
houses, bridges, and pontoons. Britain 
rules the Danube. 

Gospel of Hard Work 

And this is how the great plan works. 

The express servicq on the river is 
faster than by rail. Freight can now 
leave Vienna at eight o’clock in the 
morning and be on the dock at Belgrade 
thirty-six hours later. On the railroad 
it takes jront two to three weeks. 

The ships come up the Danube with 
raw materials, with goods for the shops, 
and with letters from the rest of the 
world. They remain at the'ports to 
carry merchandise away. And every 
one of these ships, smart and workman¬ 
like, is a symbol of Great Britain’s 
stability, her faith in common sense, 
her willingness to lend a helping hand, 
and her rallying cheerfulness. 

, The time will come when the Hun¬ 
garian will put on his thinking cap and 
wonder whether hard work may not 
butter his bread more thickly than the 
vapourings of political discontent, and 
Hungary will settle down to a future 
worthy of the thousand years of history 
that lie behind her. 

'Mr. Marcosson emphasises the great 
point we made in the C.N. some months 
ago. Lord Inverforth’s work is the best 
hope we have that Hungary will forget 
her numerous hatreds and settle down 
to repair her broken fortunes. Thus 
British influence continues its historic 
mission in the world. 


A NEW SHOE 

Shoes on the principle of a fireless 
cooker have been invented for use on 
the cold floors of refrigerating rooms. 

They are cork shoes with air spaces 
throughout, and are finished with fur 
at the top. Heel and toe are hinged 
together, and the shoe closes securely 
with a steel spring., 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

How Do Winkles Find Their Way? 

The winkle has a good pair of eyes, 
one at the outer base of each tentacle. 

Can Any Fish BarkJLike a Dog? 

Some make curious grunting sounds, 
but they cannot be said to bark like a 
dog. The dog-fish, as previously ex¬ 
plained, does not bark. 

Why Do Cats Always Fall on Their Feet? 

This is a mystery that many clever 
men have sought in vain to explain. 
We can say no more than that it is a 
marvellous instinctive faculty. 

Is a Manx Cat Born Without a Tail ? 

Yes. To lack a tail and to possess 
unusually long hind legs are the in¬ 
herited peculiarities of the Manx cat, a 
product of the Isle of Man. 

What Are a Butterfly’s Antennae For? 

They are organs of smell to guide the 
butterfly to its food supply and to other 
members of its species. Probably the 
sense of touch also resides in them. 

Why Does a Parrot Peck Its Claws? 

Unless a caged parrot is given a stick 
of wood on which to exercise its beak 
it will peck its claws, pull out its feathers, 
and make itself generally miserable. 

Should a Guinea-pig’s Claws be Cut? 

In the circumstances described, de¬ 
cidedly they should. Even lions and 
tigers at the Zoo sometimes have to 
have their claws cut when these become 
so long as to make walking painful. 

Does a Cock’s Crowing Frighten a Lion ? 

A sudden strange noise will frighten 
any animal, but it is unlikely that the 
voice of the cockerel would be so entirely 
different from all other jungle sounds as 
seriously to alarm the king of beasts. 

Can a Pig Look Up at the Sky ? 

It can. Great development of ears, 
coupled with deep-set little eyes, might 
make upward vision difficult in some 
breeds, but a pig knows enough to raise 
its head for a peep at anything above it. 

How Does the Plumage of Male and 
Female Linnets Differ? 

The adult male when at liberty has 
a rosy crown and breast and a back of 
chestnut brown. The hen lacks the red; 
her back is greyish, her breast a speckled 
greyish-white. 

Are Acorns Good fo Eat? 

The acorn of the British oak is excel¬ 
lent for pigs and cattle, though not as 
an entire diet. It is too bitter and 
indigestible lor human food. Some 
foreign acorns, however, are good food. 

Does the Collection of Marabou Feathers 
Involve Cruelty ? 

If the feathers are perfect they must 
have been obtained at the cost of the 
bird’s life. Women do not wear the 
frayed, shabby feathers moulted by 
these or any other birds. 

How Does Water Travel in a Tree ?—A 
Correction. The question of how water is 
carried upward to the top of a tall tree is 
still, a mystery to men of science. The 
water enters the roots by osmosis, a 
process by which two liquids of different 
densities, separated by a membrane, 
pass through the membrane and mingle. 
By this process the less dense liquid 
passes more rapidly and extensively 
than the other, so that the water, being 
of a lower density than the thick, 
sugary sap, passes into the roots more 
quickly than the sap passes out. 

Once inside the plant the water travels 
to the top, probably rising partly by 
atmospheric pressure, partly by capil¬ 
lary attraction, and partly by osmosis. 
The question is, however, still being 
discussed by botanists, who have not 
yet discovered the full facts. 
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STARS OF THE 
MORNING 

THREE PLANETS IN A 
STRAIGHT LINE 

Sun’s Nearest Approach to the 
Earth 

STAR 19 MILLION MILES WIDE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The early morning sky is very attract¬ 
ive just now, for the planets Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn are arranged in an 
almost straight line, easy to identify, 
and making, together with the bright 
star Spica, a splendid grouping of 
celestial gems. 

They are to be seen up to within about 
an hour of sunrise, so between six and 
seven o’clock would be quite early 
enough to look for them. Then they 
should be found due south and almost 
midway between the southern horizon 
and overhead. 

The brilliant Jupiter will be seen at 
once, far outshining every other orb. 
To the right of him, about twenty times 
the Moon’s apparent width away, is 
Saturn, not nearly so lustrous, but 
brighter than any star in that region. 

Distances of the Planets 

Mars is to the left of Jupiter ; and 
about twice as far from him as Saturn 
is, his golden hue being very obvious, 
particularly by comparison with the 
brilliant, twinkling white star Spica, 
which is a little to the south-east of 
Jupiter, and only eight or nine tinres 
the Moon’s width away. 

Our star map shows their respective 
positions so they will be identified at 
once. It will be seen that they are 
arranged in their relative order outward 
from the Sun, Mars being the nearest, 
and actually at the average distance of 
141 million miles ; Jupiter next at 483 
million miles ; and Saturn at 886 million 
miles from the Sun, 

They are also in the same relative 
order of distance from, the Earth, Mars 
being nearest to us at about 150 million 
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miles, Jupiter ,490 million miles, and 
Saturn about 830 million miles from us. 

They are all much farther off than the 
Sun, which, by the way, is now at his 
nearest to us, being but 91,350,000 miles 
off, as compared with 94,450,000 miles 
on July 4 last. 

We see that Mars is at present rather 
more than one and a half times as far 
away as the Sun, Jupiter a little over 
five times, Saturn nine times, but Spica 
is 2i million times as far as our Sun. 

Were he no larger than our Sun we 
should not see this lovely star at all, 
though he has been calculated to give 
nearly 6000 times the amount of light 
that our Sun does, and is probably 
proportionately bigger. 

Golden Furnace in the Sky 

Between Mars and overhead will be 
seen another celestial gem, similar in 
colour to Mars. This is Arcturus, 
another giant sun, whose disc was 
measured with the interferometer at 
Mount Wilson last year and found to be 
19 million miles wide. 

Now, our Sun is but 866,400 miles 
wide, and our little Earth barely 8000, 
so we can realise what a colossal globe 
this great Arcturus is. 

Much nearer to us than Spica, the 
latest calculations show him to bo 
1,774,000 times as far away as our 
Sun, and therefore much farther from 
Spica than from us. The light from 
the golden furnace of Arcturus takes 
27 years to reach us, compared with 
326 years from Spica. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 42 

Over the River 

" pour on, Dicky.” It was Tom's 

Vj voice from above, sharp and 
encouraging. 

Dicky, looking up, saw his chum 
already high among the branches 
of the big tree. He glanced back at 
Janion, who was coming up fast be¬ 
hind him. There did not seem any 
possible hope of getting away; 
but, on the other hand, if he 
stopped where he was Janion was 
bound to catch him within a matter 
of seconds. 

He set to climbing as fast as he 
could go. His Eton jacket was 
tight, and hampered him, but all 
the same he made good time up 
through the tangled branches, and a 
very few moments found him along¬ 
side Tom. 

But there was Janion only ten or 
a dozen feet below, and coming up 
steadily. 

“ We must go higher,” said Tom, 
in a sharp whisper. “ If we can get 
up among the top branches he won’t 
be able to follow us. They won't 
bear his weight.” 

For a moment Dicky felt a gleam 
of hope, but glancing up he saw 
that a little way above there was 
a length of bare trunk up which 
it would be impossible to climb. 

“ That’s no use, Tom,” he 
answered. " We . can't reach the 
top branches at all. Look ! ” 

Tom saw that Dicky was right, 
and a desperate look came upon his 
usually stolid face.. 

” Then we’ve got to fight him, 
that’s all.” As he spoke he whipped 
out his pocket-knife and set to 
cutting off a branch. 

Janion, realising what he was 
about, stopped short. 

“ You dare touch me ! ” he 
snarled. Then he grinned evilly. 
” My time’s my own, and I can 
stay here all night if I’ve a mind to. 
And this time there ain’t no rabbit 
burrow as you can crawl down.” 

As he spoke he seated himself on 
a thick hmb below, put his back 
against the trunk of the tree, and 
settled himself down to rest. 

The two boys gazed at one 
another in dismay. Janion was 
right. This time they were trapped 
hopelessly, and there was no 
possibility of escape. 

“ Come a bit higher,” said Tom. 
" Let’s get as far from that pig as 
we can, anyhow.” 

Janion scowled,, then grinned 
again. 

“ Get as high as you like. You 
won’t get away from me this time.” 

Tom was already climbing higher, 
and Dicky followed. As he did so 
he noticed that the branches of the 
big tree hung far out over the river. 
He could see the water gleaming 
beneath them. 

He touched Tom. 

” Tom,” he whispered. ” we’re 
right over the river. Couldn't we 
drop dowm into the water and swim 
across ? I don’t suppose Janion can 
swim.” 

Tom looked down. He shook his 
head slightly. 

” Ho good, old chap,” he 
answered. “ Not a bit of good. The 
water’s only four or five feet deep. 
We should smash ourselves on the 
bottom if we dropped from this 
height. 

Dicky had to acknowledge that 
Tom was right, yet he was loth to 
give up his idea. He sat, frowning, 
looking first at the w'ater. then at 
the opposite side of the stream. 
Tom, watching him, saw a sudden 
gleam in his eyes. 

“ I’ve another notion,” he said, 
in a low, eager tone. ■ “ See that 
tree opposite ? The branches lock 
with this one across' the river. If 
we could get out to the end of that 
long bough I believe we could 
Swing across.” 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
tbe C.N. Storyteller 

Tom drew a long breath. 

It’s just possible, Dicky ; but 
it’s frightfully risky.” 

Not half so risky as what we 
did yesterday, and it’s worth any 
risk to get away from Janion. I’ll 
try it." 

Janion will spot you and come 
after you." 

If he does he’ll come to gr.’ef. 
These branches won’t bear his 
weight.” 

Tom looked again at the branch 
Dicky had pointed out. 

“ All right," he said. ” I believe 
it’s worth trying. But remember 
this, if you miss your hold, try to 
fall flat into the water. If you go 
down straight you’ll probably get 
smashed up.” 

“ I’ll remember,” said Dicky, and 
started. 

CHAPTER 43 

How They Tricked Janion 

TTom glanced down at Janion, but 
t the man paid no particular 
attention. It was plain that he had 
no suspicion of the plan the boys 
had hatched, and fully believed he 
had them cornered at last. 

Presently the} - were both seated 
on the long branch, Tom nearest 
the trunk, Dicky farther out. 
Dicky began to creep outward. He 
edged himself along slowly until 
the, branch began to sag under his 
weight. Then he was forced to 
drop and hang by his hands. 

’ “ Tom! ” he cried sharply. 

“ Help 1 I’ve slipped. I’m falling.” 

” All right. Hang on 1 ! " replied 
Tom. “ I’m coming." 

But this was only part of their 
plan for humbugging Janion, who, 
still quite unconscious of then- 
scheme, sat where he was, chuckling 
to himself. He did not care two¬ 
pence whether one boy or both were 
killed, as long as he recovered the 
bag that they had taken from him. 

Dick}- meantime, though con¬ 
tinuing to cry out as if in terror, 
was rapidly working hand over 
hand along the branch, and Tom 
followed him at a discreet distance. 

Beneath their combined weights 
the branch sagged and bent; but 
it was a big, tough limb, and neither 
had any particular fear of its 
breaking. What Dicky was afraid 
of was that it might bend too far, 
letting him down too low for him 
to be able to grasp the opposite 
limb on which his eyes were fixed. 

From where he was he could not 
see Janion at all. The leaves were 
so thick they quite hid him, so he 
hoped, and not without good reason, 
that Janion was equally unable to 
see him. 

Down drooped the branch— 
down—down till Dicky was dang¬ 
ling in mid air, nearly twenty feet 
above the middle of the river, 

Glancing down through the clear 
water he could plainly see the big 
stones lying at the bottom of the 
river, and it made him shiver to 
think what would happen if he 
missed his hold. 

But it was too late to think of 
going back again, and in -any case 
he had no notion of doing that. 

He w-as now level with the oppo¬ 
site branch, the one tou-ard which 
•he had been working. Indeed its 
extreme end brushed his face. It 
looked perilously thin, and for a 
moment his heart almost failed him. 
Then he set his teeth. 

” Hang on tight. Tom ! ” he said 
sharply, and then he swung. 

He.got a firm hold of the opposite 
’ branch, but for an instant he had a 
horrible sensation of falling. This 
ceased, and then there came a jerk 
that nearly wrenched his arms from 
their sockets, and up he swung 
again, level with Tom. 

At this moment there-was a roar 
from Janion. The man had at last 
seen how he w-as being fooled, and 
he was coming up at full speed. 


“ Go' on quickly ! ” cried Tom. 
“Quick, Dicky! That branch 
won’t stand two of us.” 

Breathlessly Dicky worked along 
his branch, and to his intense relief 
found another under his feet, which 
enabled him to take the weight off 
his arms. He got on a little farther, 
and was able to let go the upper 
branch, and perch himself firmly on 
the lower. There he stopped and 
turned to watch Tom. 

There was Tom well on toward 
the end of the beech branch, but to 
Dicky’s horror Janion had reached 
the trunk end of the same branch. 

“ Hurry, Tom 1 ” he cried, but 
Tom, always steady. as a rock, 
refused to get flustered, and worked 
out as calmly as if he were swinging 
on the bridge ladder in the gym¬ 
nasium, with a fat mattress beneath 
him in case he fell. 

In spite of the intense excitement 
of the- moment, Dicky felt a little 
thrill of delight at the sight of his 
chum’s pluck. 

Janion got liis leg over the 
branch, - and began to hoist himself 
out, but he came slowly and 
clumsily. Tom had stopped and 
was swinging in mid-air waiting 
for his chance to grasp the opposite 
bough. 

Dicky, unable to help him,- could 
only cling where he was, with his 
heart in his mouth, and watch. 

His suspense did not last long, 
for next instant Tom seized his 
chance, and with one big swing 
grabbed the opposite branch. Down 
he swung, and at the same time up 
swung the branch he had just 
released. 

From the tree opposite came a 
shriek of terror. The sudden jerk 
had upset Janion’s balance, and 
there he was clinging upside down 
exactly like a huge, ugly gorilla. 

By that time Dicky had hold of 
Tom, and the two were in safety. 

Tom looked back at Janion and 
a slow smile curled his lips. 

", Pity he wasn’t chucked off 
altogether,” he remarked. 

" I’m afraid he’s more frightened 
than hurt,” replied Dicky. 

Tom nodded. 

“ Yes, and now he’ll be crosser 
than ever. Come along down, 
Dicky. We haven’t finished with 
the beggar yet.” 

CHAPTER 44 

Out of the Frying-pan 

T om was right. Janion was out 
of his tree almost as soon as 
they were out of theirs. Blind with 
rage, the man actually plunged into 
the river and started to wade across. 

The boys did not wait to watch 
him. Turning, they set to running 
along the bank as hard as they could. 
“ It’s all right,” said Tom as he 
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raced beside Dicky. " \Ye needn’t 
kill ourselves. It’U take Janion 
quite a while to wade across, and 
even when he’s out on our side, his 
clothes will be all wet, and he won’t 
be able to run. If we jog steadily 
we can easily keep ahead, and once 
we reach the road by Conover 
Bridge there’ll be people about, and 
he won’t dare to touch us.” 

•Dicky slacked off a bit. 

“ I was an ass to bring that bag 
out,” he said. ” ff he'd caught us, 
he’d have had it.” 

“ Yes, you were a bit of a juggins. 
What did you do it for ?.” 

" Thought I’d hide it somewhere. 
Don’t much like keeping it in. the 
school.” 

Before Tom could speak again 
Janion’s hoarse voice rang out 
behind them. "Hi! Hi! Stop 
them, Mr. Calvert ! Don’t let ’em 
get away. They’ve got the bag.” 

Instinctively the two stopped 
short, and as they did so there came 
Calvert charging down the hill from 
above them. 

Stocky and bull-necked he was a 
formidable' figure. and Dicky 
shivered with apprehension at sight 
of him. 

” Come on ! ” hissed Tom in his 
ear. " Run for all you’re worth, 
Dicky. It’s our only chance.” 

A slim one, and Dicky knew it, 
but he responded nobly, and in 
single file the pair tore along the 
narrow fisherman's path which led 
beside the river. 

Calvert, who was perhaps a 
hundred yards above them, up the 
hill side, altered his course, so as to 
cut tlrem off. 

“ He shan't have the bag 1 ” 
snapped Dicky; but Tom said no¬ 
thing, only ran the faster: 

It was no use. They were both 
tired and stiff, and Calvert was 
quite fresh. . Besides hie had the 
great advantage of running down 
hill. In a very few moments he had 
reached the path, and was between 
them and the still distant road. 

He pulled up, facing them, and 
both saw the sneering look of 
triumph on his heavy face. 

Tom clenched his fists. 

" Let’s go for him, Dicky,” he 
said. 

“ Right ! ” panted Dicky, ad¬ 
vancing boldly. 

“ You try it! ” snapped Calvert. 
" If you do I’ll put you both in the 
river. I mean it!” 

“ AU right,” replied Dicky reck¬ 
lessly. “ And you’ll jolly well go 
with us.” 

Calvert eyed them malevolently. 

“ You young idiots, I could 
smash you both with one hand, 
and I’ve a jolly good mind to; but 
I’ll let you off on one condition. 
Give up that bag and promise to 
keep your mouths shut, and I won’t 
lick you.” 

" Give you the bag ! You’re the 
last, chap in the world I'd give it to. 
I’ll chuck it in the river before you 
get it.” 

As Dicky spoke, he stepped over 
toward the bank, and, pulling the 
bag out from under his coat, held it 
out o-ver the deep water. 

Calvert paused a moment. He 
was fairly grinding his teeth with 
rage. Dearly as he would have loved 
to rush Dicky, he did not dare to, 
for he saw that the boy meant what 
lie said, and that if too far pressed 
Dicky would certainly throw the 
bag into the water. 

Now Calvert had his own reasons 
for wanting the bag. He must har e 
wanted it pretty badly, or he would 
not have been willing to pay janion 
several pounds for it. If Dicky 
threw it into the river there was an 
end of it, for it would sink and 
never be seen again. 

So Calvert stood still, his heavy 
face working, glaring fiercely at 
Dicky, yet uncertain what to do. 

Suddenly a queer gleam came 
into his deep-set eyes. He had 
seen something that Dicky and Tom 
had not seen—that Janion had 
managed to cross the river and was 
coming up behind at a steady jog. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minule Story 

The Slide 

t was a great disappointment. 

"After coming all this way,” 
sighed Maggie, “ and then to find 
the ice won’t bear! It’stoobad! ” 

" It might not be so bad, in the 
middle ! ’’ suggested Wilfred, 
giving a venturesome slide for¬ 
ward from the bank. 

Crack ! Crack ! went the ice, 
and great stars showed under 
the surface, while the ice heaved 
up and down in so terrifying a 
manner that Wilfred was only 
too pleased to reach the bank. 

There was no help for it hut 
to go home' and wait for a 
sharper frost to thicken that ice. 
But Wilfred was not very good 
at putting up with disappoint¬ 
ments. 

“This is safe, anyway!” he 
said defiantly, as he slid along a 
frozen puddle in the road. 

" I’m going to try, too ! ” 
cried Maggie, and soon they 
were sliding up and down as 
gaily as could he. They might 
have gone on with the game 
until dinner-time had they not 
seen the burly figure of Jones 
the policeman in the distance, 
and suddenly remembered that 
sliding along the road was not 
allowed. 

” Don’t be running off after 
dinner,” said Mother, when'they 
got in. “ I’ve a jar of black¬ 
currant jelly I want you to 
take to Aunt Rosie, and she’il 
be asking you to stay to tea. 
Be good children and I’ll come lo 
fetch you home at six o’clock.” 

How pleased Maggie and 
Wilfred were ! Tea at Helford 
Mill was on the list of big treats, 
for Aunt Rosie’s scones and 
honey, with clotted cream and 
soda-cakes, were good. So there 
was no running off after dinner— 
they were ready before Mother 
was. 

There was so much to see at 
the mill, and Maggie, when they 
set out, had all she could do to 
keep pace with her brother. 

“ We’ll ask to go up to the 
loft,” laughed Maggie, " and 
count the sacks of flour. I love 
the trap-door and—oh ! ” 

The oh ! came as a squeal, 
for Wilfred had suddenly slipped, 
and, in trying to save himself, 
grabbed her. Down they both 
came crash, while away flew the 
basket, out fell the jar, and 
away fled the jelly in all direc¬ 
tions. 

That was not the worst of the 
tragedy ! They had slipped on 
their own slide. 

“ Ah ! ” said Jones, the police¬ 
man, as he helped two sobbing 
and ashamed youngsters to then- 
feet. “ I was on the watch for 
those who made that slide. I 
wonder who it could have been ? 
I ll teach ’em a lesson when I 
catch ’em ; selfish cruelty, that’s 
what it is. They ought to be 
punished.” 

Wilfred and Maggie returned 
sadly home with an empty 
basket and bruised knees and 
elbows. They hadn’t told Jones 
that those selfish sliders had been 
punished. Perhaps there was no 
need. Perhaps he guessed it 1 
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DF MERRYMAN 

An old Englishman was visiting a 
successful son in America. At 
breakfast-time the first day he 
seemed somewhat disappointed,-and 
his son asked what was wrong. 

“ Well, 1 had been told that the 
sun rises about five hours later in 
America than in England,” replied 
the old man, “ but I have to get up 
at the same time here as at home.” 

0 0 B 

What Are We? 

Black we are, but much admired : 
Men seek for us till they are 
tired. 

We tire the horse, but comfort man: 
Tell me this riddle if you can. • 

Solution next week 
El H 0 

\\Aiat is it that we all require, all 
give, very occasionally ask for, 
and seldom take ?, 

Advice. . 

s 0 B 

According to Report 
I'M ere once was a cow named 
Louise 

Who said, “ I am going to sneeze ! ” 
But her sneeze was so loud 
It collected a crowd, 

For it echoed like guns through the 
trees. 

0 0 0 


The Zoo That Never Was 



J^ere we see the Tittletit 

Catching flytoes as they flit. 
Each he catches with a squeal, 
And gobbles twenty every meal. 

0.0 0 

Why is an elephant different from 
all other animals ? 

Because if you cut off his head 
you still do not separate it from the 
trunk. 

0 0 0 



Augustus and young Marmaduke 
A huge snowball did make; 
Along the road and to the school 
That snowball they did take. 
They put it right against the door. 
So that the folk inside 
Were quite unable to get out, 

No matter how they tried. 

But just before they went away 
The master pushed the door, 
And all the children from inside 
Began to push it more. 

The snowball moved and over rolled 
And started down the hill— 

It went right over Gus and Mann ; 
They’re rolling in it still. 


In Harness 

A mandarin once in Hong-Kong 
Had a pigtail enormously strong, 

So they hitched up a taxi 
To its end thick and waxy, 

And the mandarin pulled it along. 

0 0 0 . 1 

Observation Test 



What Is Wrong in This Picture ? 

Solution next week 


0 ■' 0 0 

Why are fowls the most profitable 
of all livestock ? 

Because for every grain they give 
a peck. 

0 3 .3 

Mildred’s and Mary’s Nature Notes 

Snails 

W E watch them slowly moving 
Along the moss-grown wall, 
And wonder what they’re thinking 
Or if they think at all. 

You know those ’normous whoppers 
As black, as black, as black, 

All pleated and all puckered 
And wrinkled on the back ? 

Well, long ago when Maiy 
Just toddled ’neath the trees, 

In baby satin.slippers, 

She bursted one of these. 

0 ' 0 • 0 
The Will 

A gentleman in his will left 
legacies to three of his servants. 
The total amount to be distributed 
between them was £2S0, and the 
gifts were to be in the same propor¬ 
tion as the length of service of each 
of the servants. 

The footman had been with the 
gentleman three times as long as 
the page, and the butler twice as long 
as the footman. 

How much did • each servant 

receive ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

A Merry Thought 

They cannot be complete in 
aught 

Who are not humorously prone : 
A man without a merry thought - 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 
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0 0 0 


What an Ass ! 

An impudent young man made a 
rude remark concerning the age 
of an old gentleman addressing a 
political meeting. 

“ Allow me to remind you,” re- £ 
turned the old gentleman, “ that an 
ass at twenty is older than a man 
at sixty.” 

Whereupon the young heckler 
was silenced. 

0 "0 0 ■ 


Why is a pig in a parlour like a 
house on fire ? 

Because the sooner it is put out 
the better. 

0 ■ 0 .0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
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What Game Is This ? Hockey 
Loot Before Yon Leap 

He made three pounds ten shillings 
profit, for each calf had four legs, If 
making sixteen legs altogether. ~ 


Missing Vowel 

By adding the letter E seven Cm 
times you can read the following : 
Persevere ye perfect men, 

Ever keep these precepts ten. 

Who Was He ? 

The Brave Crusader was Richard 
Coeur de Lion. 


12 


The Jacko Family in Luck 

ETather Jacko was so upset at the sight of the policemen 
* that he didn’t notice that his wife had fainted. When he 
caught sight of her poor head hanging down he cried out to 
Jacko to fetch some water. 

But the policemen were getting impatient. 

“ What’s all this about your dawg ? ” one of them asked. 
“ He’s a regular thief, he is.” 

“ He isn’t our dog,” said Mother Jacko, suddenly coming to 
life again. 

“ He brings the meat here, anyway,” declared the man. 
“ Butcher’s got a nice long bill against you.” 

“ How long have you been here ? ” interrupted the other 
policeman sternly. 

“ N-not long,” stammered Father Jacko. 

“ I thought not,” replied the man with a knowing grin. 

“ Look here ! ” exclaimed Father Jacko indignantly. “ I’d 
pay the rent fast enough if I only had the chance.” 

“ Good morning,” said a strange voice from the doorway. 



“ I’m the landlord. Did I understand you to say, sir, that 
you wanted to rent this house ? ” 

Father Jacko looked as if you could have knocked him down 
with a feather. 

“ Do I understand you to say,” he said, “ that this house is 
to let?" 

The landlord nodded his head. 

“ Well! ” said Father Jacko slowly. “ I’m blessed ! ” 

“ We are ! We are, indeed ! ” said Mother Jacko. “ After 
all this time to have a house at last ! Oh, what a relief ! ” 

“ Good egg!'” shouted Jacko, capering round. 

To Mother Jacko’s amazement her husband clutched her arm 
and began dancing round too. ■ 

In the excitement everybody forgot the policemen, who 
slunk away, muttering something about butcher’s bills and 
rascally dogs, and were seen no more'. 

“ It really is amazing good luck,” declared Mother Jacko 
when they had calmed down a bit. “ But how is it. that the 
house happened to be empty so long ? ” 

“ Haunted! ” murmured the Captain’s voice. 

“ Well, yes,” admitted the landlord reluctantly. “ But it’s 
all nonsense, you know.” 

Father looked at the Captain, the Captain looked at Jacko, 
and all three burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ I’m glad you take it so sensibly,” said the landlord. “ What 
with the tales of the neighbours not a soul but yourselves would 
set foot inside the house.” 

“ I hope I’ll never see an uglier ghost than myself,” said 
the Captain. 

Whereupon the whole family roared again ; and they went 
on roaring till the astonished landlord was out of the house. 


Desert Explorers Les Explorateurs du Desert 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A French expedition in the 
Sahara, coming upon an oasis 
hundreds of miles from the coast, 
never before reached by white 
men, found it to be a central 
meeting-place of roaming ban¬ 
dits. 

* In this strange place the expe¬ 
dition met other explores from 
France, who were mapping out 
a track for airmen through 
the Sahara Desert, and who had 
been attacked by bandits. 

Both expeditions are said to 
have suffered terribly from lack 
of water, and it is reported that 
some of their camels marched 
without water for 400 miles. 


Une expedition fran^aise au 
Sahara decouvrit une oasis situee 
a des centaines de milles de la 
cote et qui n’avait jusqu’alors 
ete visitee par aucun blanc. 
C’etait le point de ralliement 
central de bandits errants. 

Dans cette etrange localite 
l’expedition rencontra d’autres 
explorateurs de France, qui 
tracaient sur la carte l’itineraire 
d’un aviateur se proposant de 
traverser le Sahara, et qui avaient 
ete attaques par des bandits. 

On dit que les deux expeditions 
ont terriblement souffert du 
manque d’eau, et que plusieurs 
de leurs chameaux ont fait 400 
milles sans boire. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Pony Cart 

Dubbles stood at the front 
door and stamped his foot. 

“ I do wish he’d come,” he 
cried impatiently. 

He looked at the smart little 
pony and cart before him and 
then back to the house. 

“ Stupid old Bates ! ” he 
muttered. “ Why doesn’t he 
hurry ? ” 

He wanted to be off. And it 
wasn’t surprising, for the pony 
trap had only come the day 
before. Daddie had promised 
Bubbles to take him for a ride 
in it directly after breakfast, 
and then at breakfast-time a 
letter had come calling Daddie 
to town. 

“ Never mind,” Daddie had 
said, when he saw how dis¬ 
appointed Bubbles looked. 
“ Bates shall take you. Run 
and get your things on.” 

Bubbles was , ready in no 
time. But Bates, the gardener, 
was an old slow-coach, and 
after Bubbles had waited ten 
minutes he simply couldn’t wait 
any longer. 

He ran down the steps, 
sprang into the cart, and 
picked up the reins. ' 

“ Gee up ! ’* he cried ; and 
off they went. 

Luckily for Bubbles, who 
was only a little boy and knew 
nothing about driving, it was 
a good little pony, gentle and 
sensible. As long as the road 
was straight it jogged slowly 
along. 

All went well till they came 
to the pond. Then Bubbles 
got a fright, for the pony 
seemed to be making straight 
for it. He tugged at the reins 
to pull him to the other side of 
the lane. 

But he pulled the wrong 
one, and the next minute— 



On they jogged 


splash! There they were in 
the middle of the water ! 

“ Oh dear ! What shall I 
do ? ” cried Bubbles. “ What 
ever shall I do ? ” 

What he would have done 
he never knew, for the pony 
stood still and wouldn’t move. 

Bubbles was still tugging 
desperately at the reins when 
up came old Bates. 

“ ’Pon my word ! ” he cried. 
“ You might have been killed ! 
Don’t you never do such a 
thing again. Master Bubbles.” 

And Bubbles never did. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for i is. a 
year; inland 13 s. My Magazine (published on the 
15 th of each month) is posted abroad for 14s. ; 
Canada 13 s. 6d.; British Isles 14s. 6d. See below. 



FIREMEN ON SLEIGHS - FIGHTING A LOCUST PLAGUE - ELEPHANTS ON PARADE 


Fire Brigade Goes Sleighing—In cold countries, where snow falls heavily and freezes on 
the ground, all wheeled traffic has to stop, and even the fire brigade goes about on sleighs. 
Here we see some of the firemen of Petrograd just off to a fire in a horse-drawn sleigh 


Liquid Fire for the Locusts—The worst plagpo of locusts experienced In South Africa 
since the Boer War is causing the authorities much anxiety, and many new ways of fighting 
the pest have been introduced. This picture shows the liquid fire projector at work 



New Bird at the Zoo—The podargus, or frog-mouth, 
which has Just reached the London Zoo, is remark¬ 
able for its - powers of concealment. As.. shown 
here, it raises its head and remains perfectly 
still* and its colour harmonises with the tree trunk 


Elephants in Gala Dress—In all great functions and pageants in 
India the elephant, gaily caparisoned, plays a leading part. This 
picture shows some of the fine animals, with their resplendent 
dress and richly carved howdahs, that paraded the other day at a 
garden party at Baroda, given in honour of the Prince of Wales 


The Bird That Flew Away—The Erlangen’s falcon 
from North-West Africa which has been at the London 
Zoo for the past eighteen months flew away the other, 
day, carrying a rat with it. . The door of the cago 
swung open, and it took advantage ot the opportunity 



London Scout Becomes a Weaver—Scouts learn all kinds of useful things, and here we see 
an East London Scout-master using aweaving machine similarto those of the Red Indians 


Beefeaters Go to Parliament—The most picturesque body In London is the Yeomen 
of the Guard, familiarly known as Beefeaters, here seen marching to the House of Lords 
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